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For the Woman's Journal. 
A LITTLE WOMAN 8SUFFRAGIST. 


BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT. 


He was four years old, as the birthdays go, 
And wise for his age, ae the sequel will show 
And it’s all quite trac, as I'd have you know! 


His mother was running her Grover and Baker 
A fleet foot-race, 
At such a pace 
Brisk Time himself could not o’ertake her 
Unless he bent 
His wits to invent 
some swifter device for propelling himself 
Than the hands of the old-fashioned clock on the 
shelf! 


It would not pay to make a noise, 

That old machine made so much more! 
What cou.d remain of earthly joys 

For this wee patriarch aged four? 

Ma shook her head and wouldn't speak. 
Thank fortune, he’d not far to seek! 

In papa’s chair, by some fine luck, 
There lay the latest page of Puck! 


One, two, three, four, ive minutes went 
So long a time was never epent 

In finding what a picture meant 

By this smail, puzzled head before. 

For on this page of Momus’ lore 

The pending gover tal crisis 

Was shadowed forth in strange devices,— 
A railway smash-up, badly using 

And quite unmercifully bruising 

Sundry great senators of name, 

Conduct and motives known to fame 

But not to Don; at last a pull 

At her new gown 

Brought mamma's frown, 

Her hands already quite too full. 


“Tell me about this picture, please.’’ 





“Why, mamma’s precious little tease, 
She’s more important things to do 
Than talking picture-books to you, 
With five long ruffles still to be 
Hemmed before papa cones to tea.’’ 


“Bat, mamma,” and with might and main 
Don gave the dress a pull again, 

“‘There’s just one thing I want to know, 
And then I'll just be good and go, 

Why ain’t there any woman here? 

There ain’t a woman on this train. 


Yamma looked grave, and said, ‘‘My dear 
That is a railway where, I fear, 
Vomen don’t ride, and never will.” 


Don, in his turn, looked grave and still— 
Poor little four-years-travelled Don, 
With all the light experlence could give— 
Said, “All the trains that ever 7 was on 
fad women on em, mamma, true’s you live !"’ 








THE DUTY OF CONSERVATIVES. 





Icannot remember to have ever known a 
former, unless it were the late Stephen 
Poster, who fully recognized the duty of 
i opponent to be true to his principles. 

was nothing that seemed to Stephen 
Poster more right ia itself and more help- 
ful toa reform than to have a pro-slavery 
Man, for instance, stand boldly on the anti- 
tavery platform, avow his opinions without 
fear or favor, and be logically torn in pieces 
ilerwards. He not only honored a frank 
ponent but welcomed him, thanked him, 
plauded him, and then demolished him. 
Ithink we should all do likewise. 

Unluckily the temptation is the other 
wy. There is something so pleasant in 
‘ceiving concessions and evasions, that we 
Mise the man who makes them, when we 
thould rather thank the man who stands to 

guns and holds his position. There is 
“mething admirable to me in the attitude 
Bishop Huntington, for instance, who 
Snot wholly carried away by the general 
Ympathy and grief for Emerson; but gtill 
that if Christianity means the visible 
istian church, then Emerson was not a 
n; and that if Christianity is need- 
tothe soul, then Emerson must have 
some spiritual loss in the want of 

i, How are opinions ever to be tested un- 


less we apply them fearlessly in hard cases? 
In the times of border warfare in Kansas, 
many of the settlers, who had before been 
non-resistants, abandoned their principles at 
the first shot from a Missouri rifle; and 
when asked why, they could only say that 
they never had imagined the existence of 
such men as the Border Rufflans. But it 
was their business to have imagined them; 
if their principles were not applicable to 
the very worst men, they were good for 
nothing. So Bishop Huntington, in the 
other direction, met a test of his princi- 
ples; he was to account fora saint, not a 
sinner; but he still held to his principles, 
and rightly. If his theory of the church 
is correct, it must cover even the Emersons. 

Applying this to woman suffrage, we 
praise not blame a man or woman who hon- 
estly opposes it, when he or she urges that 
opinion frankly. What hurts any true 
movement is not opposition, but inertia. 

I rejoice to see women criticising and re- 
sisting candidates who oppose woman 
suffrage, but they ought to oppose them for 
holding the opinion, not for expressing it. 
If they hold it, they ought to express it, 
so long as this is not done unfairly or dis- 
courteously. Such a candidate has a clear 
right to his opinion; it represents, for the 
time being, the opinion of the majority, 
and the more plainly itis put, the more 
plainly it can be answered. If itis putin 
a frivolous or a tyrannical spirit, it may 
fairly be condemned; but not if it is a seri- 
ous and dignified conviction, and so stated. 
If, for instance, Mr. Bishop was on a 
woman suffrage committee in the legisla- 
ture, and took the pains to make an elabo- 
rate minority report against the reform, he 
was to be commended, not blamed. Do we 
not constantly lament that our opponents 
prefer to vote it down without discussion? 
It was not only his right, but his duty, to 
make the minority report, and to have it 
printed and circulated with that of the 
majority, even if this involved delay in 
bringing in the report—this last being, how- 
ever, a matter in the hands of the majority 
and notin his. Suppose the report had 
been the other way—against woman suf- 
frage—and a member had asked for delay 
tomake a minority report in favor of the 
reform, the report would have been delayed 
to give him time to have it written and 
printed, and we should have all said 
“Amen.”’ But, after all, right action con- 
sists not in holding this or that opinion, but 
in being true to the opinion one holds. We 
all recognized this, even in dealing with the 
far simpler and easier problem of chattel 
slavery; and it is still more true of the 
more complex and difficult question of en- 
franchisement. We may rightfully refuse 
to vote for those who differ from uson this 
point, but we have no right to condemn 
them for being true to their convictions or 
expressing them. The more faithful they 
now are to the wrong doctrines, the better 
they will hold to the right ones if we can 
only convert them. 

T. W. H. 
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THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The sessions of this school have closed 
for this year, and there has been much dis- 
cussion in the papers of the results which 
have been already attained, and of the pros- 
pects for the future. 

It is curious to see that this transcendental 
school of philosophy, which, thirty years 
ago, was considered to be so heretical and 
destructive of all that was sacred and time- 
honored, is now advocated by a conserva. 
tive writer as the bulwark of the church 
and the conservator of spiritual and relig- 
ious truth. Butourconcern is not with its 
religious or spiritual influence. We wish 
rather to call attention to the attitude which 
this school has held towards women. It 
has quietly recognized them in every de- 
partment as having equal rights and values 
with men, offering them all the privileges 
of the school, cither as pupils or teachers. 
It is true that only in one instance has a 
woman given one of the long courses of 
ten lectures, This is owing to the obvious 
fact that from the want of opportunities of 
education, few or no women have hada 
thorough training in metaphysical studies 
or have felt prepared to expound fully any 
system of mental philosophy. When a 
lady (Mrs. Hathaway) appeared who had 
made this branch of study a specialty, a 
place was made for her even at a late period 
in the course, and her thorough and schol- 
arly lecture on Schopenhauer was warmly 
welcomed and highly praised. Only her 
untimely death prevented a fuller express- 
ion of her views. Mrs. Howe, who has 
given much attention to philosophy, was 
invited to give one of the essays at.the 





Kant Centennial, and we were not sorry 





that her work was characterized by a cer- 
tain sentiment, which gave us the living 
man as well as the learned writer, thus 
showing that woman may contribute not 
only something more, but something dif- 
ferent in every discussion. 

Other women who have lectured have 
met with the most entire respect and cour- 
tesy, and have never for a moment been 
made to feel their position unusual or 
granted to them with contemptuous 
courtesy. 

A large proportion of the pupils are 
women, who take part freely in the discus- 
sions following the papers, and who find 
great pleasure and profit from the school. 
This opportunity, then, is fully open to 
women. Is it important to them to make 
use of it? 

Theodore Parker being asked what ad- 
vice he should give to a young lady, who 
was suffering from morbid introspective- 
ness and sensitive feeling, he advised a 
course of metaphysics. ‘‘But will not that 
increase the very tendency objected to?” 

“No,” he said, “‘it is well to take the bull 
by the horns. If she engages in serious 
study of mind, she will not plague herself 
with these morbid fancies,” 

Now the young women who attend the 
lectures at Concord find & new life and de- 
light in the spirituality of Mr. Alcott, as 
fresh and vigorous and buoyant to-day as 
when he delighted their elders thirty years 
ago; they find an inexhaustible charm in 
the penetrating intellect and immense re- 
sources of Mr. Harris, and find intellectual 
stimulus and enjoyment from all the other 
lecturers. But they will not reap the full 
benefit of the school if they use it only for 
enjoyment, and not for discipline. To 
follow out a study of metaphysics in any 
one line would give more mental power and 
self-control than a great amount of desul- 
tory hearing. It is, we presume, to supply 
this need that the faculty of the school 
propose next year a special class of persons 
who shall be more truly students than 
hearers only. We hopé that the young 
women who can give tim» and strength to 
study, will consider the v"lu@®f the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to them to pursue a 
study which ought truly to enable one to 
say, 

‘*My mind to me a Kingdom is," 

Let them not be deterred by the idea that 
metaphysics are dry and dull, for every one 
who has followed the study of philosophy 
faithfully, will echo the well-known words 
of Milton: 


“How charming is divine philosopby, 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute.” 


e+e 
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NOT THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 

In the JourRNAL of Aug. 19, Miss Grew 
explains why she was unable to except the 
Universalist church from her statement 
that all churches deny equality to women. 
As this explanation has no ground save 
one of seeming fact concerning myself, I 
feel bound to explain that, lest other per- 
sons as candid as Miss Grew may also be 
misled by it. 

After preaching in Massachusetts about 
two years, I applied to the ‘‘Committee of 
Fellowship,” fur a license to preach, since 
I could not receive ordination without first 
having preached under a ‘license for two 
years. After the usnal examination. I re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the commit- 
tee, and, as a licentiate of the Massachusetts 
Convention, I shortly after removed to 
Philadelphia, and commenced to work as a 
non-resident pastor of a church in Easton, 
Pa. While holding this position, feeling 
the need of ordination that I might legally 
perform the various duties to which I was 
called, I applied for arenewal of my license 
to the Committee of Fellowship in Pennsyl- 
vania. As this committee, numbering five, 
was reduced to four active members by 
some accident, there was a tie vote, two of 
its members being opposed to a woman 
ministry. Their action being reported to 
the State Convention, which met soon after, 
that body promptly settled the matter by 
appointing a new committee and instructing 
them to license me at once, that I might be 
ordained during the session of the Conven- 
tion, which, being done, I was ordained the 
following evening. The ordination sermon 
was preached by the General Secretary, the 
authorized representative’ of the entire 
church. 

Thus it will be seen that the adverse ac- 
tion concerning my letter of license was 
due solely to two of the “‘unimportant mi- 
nority of opposed ministers,” .The church 
promptly reversed their action and vindi- 
cated its accepted principle of woman’s 
equality, as it will continue todo. ° 

, Ava C. Bow zs. 








RATIONAL DRESS REFORM. 


BY LADY HARBERTON,. 


Bearing in mind the determination of the 
world, as far as possible, to misunderstand 
every new idea presented, it may be as well 
to preface the remarks put down here by 
stating distinctly that I neither wish to wear 
men’s clothes myself, nor to see other wo- 
men do so. One of the most curious cir- 
cumstances connected with the subject of 
reform in dress is this: As soon as any one 
says some considerable change is advisable, 
the world at large—either from excess of 
imaginative power or the want of it—ex- 
claims aloud that that person wishes wo- 
men to wear men’s clothes. ‘‘Bloomerism” 
still lurks in many a memory. Therefore I 
begin by saying that I can imagine nothing 
more unsuitable, ugly, and in every way 
objectionable, than that the dress of Euro- 
pean men should be adopted by women; 
and, having said this, it is to be hoped that 
any one reading this article will dismiss 
men’s costume from their thoughts for the 
present as a subject having nothing to do 
with the matter in hand. 

In order to justify an attempt to change 
the present style of women’s dress, it would 
not be a difficult task to show that the 
clothing now in vogue, instead of fulfilling 
its original purpose and being a useful ser- 
vant, has become a species of tyrant or idol, 
subjecting the human form to an inconve- 
nient, unsightly, and tormenting control, 
and indeed standing almost in the same re- 
lation to reason that superstition may be 
said to doto religion. A curious sort of 
conventionality is thoughtlessly and blind- 
ly followed, and no one seems to think they 
have the slightest responsibility in the mat- 
ter, however strange and incongruous the 
result may be. For instance, let us take 
the universal practice of going to parties 
with the upper part of the body uncovered 
in all weathers, provided it is after six or 
seven P. M. Certainly there are people to be 
found who say it is done for a defence 
against the extreme heat of our climate even 
in winter; but it is questionable whether 
they would not hesitate greatly before ap- 
pearing at breakfast with so little clothing 
on the hottest day in summer. Then, again, 
no one sees anything objectionable in a leg 
being shown up to the knee in getting into a 
carriage or crossing a street, provided it is 
only covered by a stocking, while any more 
complete covering is thought most inde- 
cent. One reason why we have arrived at 
this stage is probably because we have 
ceased to consider what the form is like 
which we are trying to clothe. When once 
this is lost sight of, a standard of beauty is 
set up, Which as far as beauty in the ab- 
stract goes, may or may not bea true one; 
but it is not beauty as far as human beings 
are concerned, since it bears no resemblance 
tothem. ‘The form which poets and artists 
think of is what we see in art galleries, stat- 
ues of Venus and others, which indeed we 
all occasionally go and admire, as a statue 
or painting of some mythological being 
with which we have vo personal concern. 
But the form to be clothed is very different. 
This is to be seen in the shop windows; in 
shape at the top like an hour-glass, and 
with a bell stuck on in place of legs, or even 
like a gigantic wine bottle. Surely togo on 
perpetuating such a monstrosity till health 
itself is endangered is to proclaim ourselves 
beneath contempt. And that health is not 
only endangered but irreparably injured by 
such a course, is so unquestionable and 
true, that it does not seem necessary to go 
much into the medical and anatomical view 
of the subject. Those anxious for informa- 
tion should ask any doctor a few questions 
or read sume of those books which treat 
on the matter, such as ‘‘Fashion in Deform- 
ity,” by Professor Flower. Rather let us 
agree to begin, slowly it may be, and with- 
out any too sudden change, which is always 
difficult, to make our clothing suitable to 
ourselves and to the lives we lead. Strange- 
ly enough the people who are most opposed 
to any alteration are not,as might be expect- 
ed, the young and smart-looking women, 
but those who adopt what is sometimes 
called the ‘‘sensible woman style of dress.” 
This is usually of no particular cut or col- 
our; it is chiefly worn by those who take no 
great pride in their personal appearance, 
and who, if they are ever spoken to about 
the need of reform, are apt to say, “I see 
no necessity for change; my clothes could 
hurt no one—look how loose they are!” 
Restrained by politeness one makes no 
reply; but the thought arises in the mind, 
“True, and a remarkably ugly object 
you are!” We do not want a contin- 
ued fussing over a style of dress which from 


[CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. } 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss H, M. Know1ron has established 
her studio at Magnolia. 


Mrs. Marearet W. CAMPBELL will re- 
sume her suffrage meetings in Nebraska, 
Sept. 15. 


Miss Maritpa HrnoMan, of Pennsylva- 
nia, is speaking every evening in Nebraska 
to large audiences. She is greatly encour- 
aged by the outlook. 


Miss LitiAN Waiting, of the Boston 
Traveller, has furnished that paper with ex- 
cellent reports of the Concord School of 
Philosophy. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz is collecting a library 
for the Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. She will be grateful for 
donations of good books. 


Miss ALICE C. FLEvCHER reached Carlisle, 
Pa., on Saturday, with thirty-six Omaha 
children—thirty-one for the Carlisle Indian 
school, and five for Hampton Institute, 
Virginia. 


Miss Ciara C. Austin, M. D., who grad- 
uated from the medical school of Boston 
University this year, is winning golden 
opinions, and doing excellent service in her 
profession, among the White Mountains. 
She is located at the Profile House. 


Rev. FLORENCE KoL.oca, of Englewood 
near Chicago, who has been taking her va- 
cation at Beverly, made our office bright by 
her cheery presence this week; as did 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, of Maine, Rev, Ada 
C. Bowles, and Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 


Mrs. H. E. Starrett edits the Weekly 
Magazine, formerly The Western, Mrs. 
Starrett is a graceful and forcible writer. 
She is assisted by Prof. Swing, Wm. P. 
Black, Gail Hamilton, Auber Forester, 
Benjamin Hathaway, and many others. 


Mrs. Mary Wricat, wife of Ex Senator 
George 8. Wright, of Des Moines, Ia., and 
Mrs. A. C. LEWELLING, matron of the Girls’ 
Reform School, were commissioned by 
Governor Sherman, of Iowa, as delegates 
to the National Conference of Charities, 
which met at Saratoga, Aug. 7. 


Rev. Mary H. Graves delivered her 
closing discourse to the congregation of the 
Unitarian Society of Baraboo, Wis., on 
Sunday. She has preached to the society 
acceptably forseveral months, and they part 
with her with regret. Resolutions of a most 
appreciative character were adopted. 


Rev. Apa C. Bowvks lectured last Sun- 
day, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, at Rockland, 
Mass., on the lawn of the Congregational 
Church. The audience was large and in- 
telligent, and the speaker held their close 
attention for morethanan hour. The com- 
mittee congratulated themselves upon se- 
curing the services of one so well adapted 
to the requirements of the occasion. 


Anna K. Haw tey, of Delhi, Louisiana, 
has patented a button that can be readily at- 
tached to garments without sewing, and 
readily removed without injury. The but- 
ton head may be of any suitable form or 
material. The fastener, which also forms 
the shank of the button, is a strip of spring 
metal, doubled upon itself to forma flanged 
head portion, and its ends are then bent 
outward to form projecting spring posts. 
The ends of the posts are again bent out- 
ward and backward to form claws. The 
fastener is secured to the back of the button 
in any suitable manner, and the posts are 
passed through an aperture in the cloth and 
through a slot in a washer back of the 
cloth, the elasticity of the spring posts re- 
taining the claws over the edges of the 
washer. To remove the button the claws 
are pressed together, when the button is 
drawn off. ° 


JENNIE McCowey, M. D., of Davenport, 
Iowa, read a valuable paper on the ‘‘The 
Prevention of Insanity,” before the Nation- 
al Conference of Charities, at Madison, 
Wisconsin. Dr. McCowen graduated with 
honor from the State University of Iowa, 
in 1870, taking the first prize for her medi- 
cal thesis. She served three years on the 
staff of the State Hospital for the Insane, 
at Mount Pleasant, with unusual efficiency 
and fidelity. Since resuming private prac- 
tice she has been secretary of the Scott 
County Medical Society, one of the most 
active and able ones in the state. Her re- 
election to the office for the third time 
shows the estimation in which she is held 
by the profession at home. As delegate to 
the American Medical Association at St. 
Paul, it was observed that she represented 
the profession with quite as much dignity 
and sagacity as was shown by her worthy 
brethren. 
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[RATIONAL DRESS REFORM — CONTINUED 
FROM FIRST PAGE. } 





its perverted shape never to the end of time 
can or will bemade at once healthy and— 
there is no English word for it—chic. For 
this reason it will never attract young wo- 
men; and by all the laws of nature young 
women will ever be the guides in dress; so 
that what people should turn their attention 
to, and try to bring about, is a new depar- 
turein dress. Here and there, for instance, 
a person will be found who can wear 4 
tight-fitting dress-bodice without stays or 
(what often produces the same effect) pad- 
ding. But speaking generally, quite tight- 
fitting dress-bodices without stays look un- 
tidy and like pin-cushions. if, then, we 
keep in mind these positive facts, that so 
far from asmall waist being a beauty, if 
such a thing could exist naturally, it would 
be a great deformity ; and that in proportion 
to the width of their shoulders, women are 
larger in the waist than men—thus follow- 
ing an obvious natural law—we shall begin 
to realize that our clothes are planned upon 
a mistaken idea. Without « waist, and 
with a skirt completely hiding the outline 
of the legs, the figure becomes one long 
straight piece from shoulders to feet, a 
thing in itself too ugly to be long endured. 
This is clearly why we have adopted the 
plan of making a waist, and as much varie- 
ty of shape as possible in the way of humps 
and excrescences, in the clothing of the up- 
per part of our bodies. In warm climates 
the skirt was originally either very short or 
very thin, so that the legs were permitted 
to be seen; but in co!der climates and with 
the advance of civilization, this could not be; 
so we have arrived at the present plan of 
concealing allsign of legs, which causes the 
attention of women to be almost morbidly 
directed to the body alone. If some form 
of dress were devised, with a covering or 
skirt for each leg, and a lightly draped 
skirt over, reaching to about the knees, or 
even a little below them, and allowing the 
legs to appear slightly, we should have a cos- 
tume which, being in accordance with na- 
ture, the rest of the lines of the body would 
resume their proper proportions, and de- 
formities of the sort to which we now are so 
accustomed, would at once strike us as hid- 
eous and out of drawing. 

There is not space here to go into the the- 
ory maintained by some that clinging skirts, 
such as are depicted on bas reliefs and 
Christmas cards, are the most truly lovely. 
Of course they are Greek, and that to some 
minds is an argument which admits of no 
reply. But we are not Greek. We are 
English. They had their climate and hab- 
its, and we haveour climate and habits, than 
which nothing could well be more dissimi- 
lar; and as may be expected, without modi- 
fications which rob them of all meaning and 
beauty, Greek fashions are perfectly unfit 
for England or English ways. Such skirts 
are extrem>ly dirty for walking, as the heel 
must rub against them at every step; they 
are distinctly injurious to health from the 
waste of nerve power caused by the con- 
stant friction round the ankles; and, as 
must always be the case where only skirts 
are worn, if the wearer attemptsto do more 
than walk quietly along a road, they appear 
not only ludicrous but almost indecent. 
The harm this does toour young girlsseems 
to have escaped public attention; yet now 
that our daughters are being properly eiu- 
cated, and much on the same lines as our 
sons, it is likely to have a very serious effect 
on their health if they cannot also have the 
counteracting influence of really stirring, 
interestiag games. In their present clothes, 
this is neither possible nor desirable. That 
there is something wrong in the physical 
education of girls is obvious, else why should 
they suffer from colds, headaches, and chil- 
blains to an extent unheard of among boys? 
Neither among animals, nor the young of 
savage tribes, do we see any such difference 
between the sexes in point of health, and it 
seems rather a disgrace to us women not to 
exert ourselves more heartily to put this 
matter right. 

Most people must have remarked, in read- 
ing the accounts of fires in theatres, that 
one of the first things recorded as happen- 
ing is that ‘‘several women fainted” as soon 
as thecrowd begantorush. Did they faint? 
One rather doubts it. What seems much 
more probable is that some one behind trod 
on their dress, and that then, pushed on by 
those beside them, they fell in a manner ex- 

actly like a faint. Almost straight, but 
rather backwards, they would go down 
where they stood, without being able to 
help themselves, and others falling over 
them would make the matter at once hope- 
less; for, dressed as they are, women cer- 
tainly do not give themselves much chance 
of escape when any sudden danger arises, 
since they have reduced all physical move- 
ment to a minimum, with at the same time 
the maximum of fatigue, and are thus nota- 
ble examples of ‘‘how not to do it.” 

One of the customs of the present day is 
to take it for granted that women’s dress is 
beautiful and men’s hideous. Without lay- 
ing down a dogmatic opinion, this axiom 
would appear hardly proved. The major- 
ity take it to mean simply that petticoats are 
pretty and trousers ugly. If this be true, 
it follows that the dress of a charwoman is 
more pleasing than that of a working man; 





but if this is felt to be doubtful, then may 
it not be that the thing which is really pleas- 
ing is not the cutof the clothes so much as 
the charm of rich and suitable matcrials 
with varied and well assorted colors? So 
far from thi8 being necessarily lost in a dif- 
ferent kind of dress it might be materially 
heightened, as instead of ‘‘good taste mis- 
placed,” we should have good taste crown- 
ing a costume where, with no muscle 
cramped, avd no horrible deformity slowly 
but surely undermining the health, the true 
curves of the human form, which are no 
less admirable and harmonious than those 
of other created beings, might be seen with 
advantage. A very pertinent question has 
been lately asked more than once in connec- 
tion with this idea, to the effect why it 
should be supposed that the male form came 
perfect from‘: the hands of the Creator, 
while that of the female needs constant tin- 
kering and screwing into shape to make it 
presentable? Exactly so; but the form wo. 
men choose to call theirs never came from 
the hands of any Creator. Nature repu- 
diates it, and true art denounces it, so no 
wonder it requires propping up. 

Some ladies say that unless they wear 
stays they could not wear enough clothes to 
keep the legs warm from the drag and pres- 
sure round the waist. This is only because 
they bave their clothes made in one loose 
piece. With a separate skirt for each leg 
they would be as warm with one under- 
garment aa with four or fiveon the old prin- 
ciple. Of course they may object to a cos- 
tume recently introduced on this plan on the 
score of beauty, but they must remember it 
isin their own power to remedy this. A 
form of dress which, in deference to a mis- 
taken public opinion, has to simulate a per- 
fectly different one, is at a great disadvan- 
tage. If generally acknowledged and adopt- 
ed, there would be no difficulty in making 
it as pretty as any dress can be. 


A great deal might be said on the subject 
of head gear, but it seems almost vain. 
Many people must have wondered why ev- 
ery woman from seventeen to twenty thinks 
it advisable to go about with her head 
adorned with imitations of flowers? Why 
has an out-of-doors heat-dress been se- 
lected, which though varying a good deal 
in shape, is careful never to cover or pro- 
tect the head nor shade the eyes? and why 
may a young woman wear a hat, while one 
past middle age who wishes for more pro- 
tection to the eyes than is afforded by a 
spotted veil, is thought extremely odd? It 
is also worthy of notice that the chimney 
pot hat denounced Sy men as injurious and 
uncomfortable is the one and only article 
of male attire thought fit and suitable to be 
adopted by women inits pristine and un- 
modified form. It ishowever a mere waste 
of time to inveigh against bits of dress, 
such as boots, stays, bonnets, and so on. 
The foot tor example was meant to appear 
joined to an ankle and leg; and seen so, it 
looks a shapely and perfect thing in its 
way; but on our system of ignoring all idea 
of legs the feet are apparently attached to 
nothing particular, and may as well be one 
shape as another. We therefore soon be- 
gin to try if we cannot contrive something 
more fanciful, and in all conscience we 
have succeeded fairly well in this matter, 
though at what amount of suffering and 
injury to health, one may leave the medical 
world to declare, since here at least they 
give forth no uncertain sound. Now that 
women are being gradually allowed to take 
their place in society as rational beings, 
and are no longer looked upon as mere to ys 
and slaves; and now that their livelihood is 
becoming more and more to be considered 
their own affair, the question of dress as- 
sumes proportions which it did not use to 
have. Physically rather weaker than men 
we undoubtedly are, but why exaggerate 
this weakness by literally so tying*ourselves 
up in clothing that the muscles in some 
parts of the body dwindle till they become 
useless? When the brain deteriorates 
from want of oxygen in the blood—brought 
about by the reduced breathing power 
inseparable frou clothing so tight that the 
walls of the chest being unable to expand 
—the lungs cannot properly do their work 
of atrating the blood. This makes the 
work of those who have to labor with their 
hands four-fold more exhausting than it 
need otherwise be; and at the same time 
from its unready and unfit appearance, 
such unsuitable clothing cannot fail to pre- 
vent, nay positively prevents them from 
obtaining much easier and lighter work 
than that which they actually have to do. 
And that this is no fancy, a very little ob- 
servation of those employed in active work 
will prove to most. Observe simply the 
extra fatigue which is ensured to every 
woman, in merely carrying a tray up stairs, 
from the skirt of the dress. Ask young 
women who are studying to pass examina- 
tions whether they do not find loose clothes 
asine qué non while poring over their books, 
and then realize the harm we are doing 
ourselves and the race, by habitually low- 
ering our powers of life and energy in such 
amanner. Asa matter of fact it is doubt- 
ful whether any persons have ever been 
found who would say that their stays were 
at all tight; and indeed, by muscular con- 
traction, they can apparently prove that 
they are not so by moving them about on 





themselves, and thus probably believe what 
they say. That they are in error all the 
same, they can easily assure themselves by 
first measuring around the waist outside the 
stays; then, taking them off, let them meas- 
ure while they take a deep breath, with the 
tape merely laid on the body as if measur- 
ing for the quantity of braid to go round 4 
dress, and mark the result. The injury 
done by stays is so entirely internal that it 
is not strangé that the maladies caused by 
wearing them should be attributed to every 
reason under the sun except the true one, 
which is, briefly,—that all the internal 
organs being by them displaced, are doing 
their work imperfectly, and under the least 
advantageous conditions; and are therefore 
exactly in the state most favorable to the 
development of disease, whether heredita- 
ry or otherwise. 

The well-worn saying that ornament pre- 
ceded dress is doubtless true and many 
people at present draw the inference that 
because women’s dress appears designed 
for ornament rather than convenience, wo- 
men must be immeasurably lower in the 
intellectual scale than men whose dress has 
not this fault. There perhaps, they judge 
hastily. For one thing; it affords to many 
men quite as keen a delight to see their 
wives and daughters decked out in absurd 
costumes, trailing yards of material on the 
floor after them about the room (and _ possi- 
bly a mat or two caught up on the way), or 
tottering feebly along a street on high heels, 
as it ever afforded any woman to wear such 
things. Hence it is that we do not have 
the help from men in the matter of dress- 
reform which reason would lead us to ex- 
pect; and then the question arises whether 
they are, after all, so much in advance as 
at first appears. Possibly they are not 
aware of thedaily and hourly discomfort 
inflicted by the garmeuts they admire so 
much, as even women often say they con- 
sider their dresses quite comfortable for 
walking! However, asit is well known 
that those born blind know little about the 
charm of colur,so those who have never 
tried a divided skirt, or freedom of lung 
power, may not be aware of the drag they 
are subject to, and may believe the fatigue 
thgy feel to be inseparable from the act of 
walking, which is a very comprehensible 
error. On this subject, as has been said 
before, we have one sure guide only—and 
that is to keep steadily before our mind the 
creature for which we are devising clothes. 
Once lose sight of this and we open the 
door for every kind of comical deformity 
possible--for one is as good and no worse than 
another. We have no anchor to hold us 
back, no object to @ttain, not even an actu- 
al standard of beauty, so we stray about 
helplessly among shapes and materials put 
forward from time to time as some dress- 
maker or manufacturer happens to rise 
temporarily above the rest. Commerce is 
injured, health destroyed, happiness of 
children sensibly curtailed, morality cer- 
tainly not improved, and one finally asks, 
‘For whose good?” This question must 
be left to others to answer. Some of those 
optimists who see good in everything may 
possibly see some even here; but there are 
many who can see nothing but a useless 
martyrdom to an intellectual apathy which 
refuses to see, or hear, or put out a little 
finger to help itself. 

If anything is to be done to raise us out 
of this quagmire of mistakes and folly, it 
will certainly not be by fhe majority look- 
ing--not at what in their heart of hearts 
they honestly wish and believe, but—at the 
difficulties in the way, saying, People will 
never do this, that, or the other; or even 
uttering the more terrible watchword, 
‘The men won't like it.” In the first place, 
“people,” as a noun of multitude, think 
very much alike; and in the second place, 
those who believe that the aims of the 
‘*Rational Dress Society” are likely in their 
most extended sense to benefit the commu- 
nity, should join the Society openly, wheth- 
er they choose to actually be among the 
first to change their dress or not, and they 
will be surprised to find how many there 
are ready to go with them when once they 
see they have not to go alone. And as for 
men not liking it! Where is our common 
sense? Where is our self-respect? Why, 
men have admired the queer and scanty 
garments of the beginning of this century, 
they have admired the huge and outrageous 
crinolines of twenty years ago, and the lu- 
dicrous tied-in dresses of later days. No 
doubt even the Turk thinks there is nothing 
so admirable as the clothes of his woman- 
kind; and whatever women wear, it is very 
certain men will go on admiring it still. 
Unconscious as their admiration may be, it 
is none the less real, for it is the women 
they admire, and the clothes for their sakes, 
but never the women for the sake of the 
clothes. No one eversaw men in rows in 
front of shop windows admiring the dresses 
on stands, but every one sees beautiful wo- 
men gazed at with admiration and delight 
wherever they go; and so far from such 
changes as are here advocated taking beauty 
out of the world, it would, as far as men 
are concerned, be doing them good service 
by giving}them something worth admiration 
in a graceful, natural walk and carriage; in 
the general harmony of appearance that 
accompanies health and strength, and in 


the true beauty of nature which makes a 
real flower so incomparably more beautiful 
than an artificial one. 





WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—So many young wo- 
men are now seeking an entrance to jour- 
nalism, that I have ventured to think a little 
practical resumé of the primary work may 
possibly possess an interest to some of your 
readers, and so send you the following on 
the reportorial department, from a series of 
mine entitled ‘‘Pay of Authors,” which is 
now running in the Boston Daily Traveller. 

L. W. 


It is one of the most suggestive indica- 
tions of the present trend of social economy 
that it is impossible for the most obscure 
suggestion to be made regarding a remu- 
nerative occupation for women that does 
not immediately attract a train of inguirers 
and followers in a manner that leaves no 
doubt as to feminine earnestness and aspi- 
ration, whatever may be said of capability. 
Not a six-line paragraph can appear in a 
newspaper suggesting any possible form of 
remunerative work for women that does not 
bring its shower of questioning replies from 
women whose eyes it meets. 

It is hardly more than twenty years since 
any woman has held an editorial position on 
any journal in the United States. To this 
statement there are one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, the principal one being that of 
Margaret Fuller, who, somewhere about 
1840, took the place of literary reviewer on 
the Tribune, by invitation of Horace Gree- 
ley. It does not appear, however, thateven 
Miss Fuller did her work in a regular man- 
ner,—at the Tribune office, but rather at 
her own room at Mr. Greeley’s house, and 
the me.norial of his life records her irregu- 
larity in her work, whose dependence on 
moods and seasons was a sore trial to the 
editor of a great daily journal, and which 
would, undoubtedly, have vost her place to 
a woman of less transcendent ability than 
Miss Fuller. It was, probably, about twen- 
ty years ago that Margaret Sullivan—then 
Miss Buchanan—entered daily journalisr. 
0. the staff of the Chicago Times, and Mrs. 
Sullivan is one of the first, if not the first 
woman who took up the work, as a man 
would have done, in a room of his own at 
the Times office. If Mrs. Sullivan’s success 
has been of a nature to form a precedent to 
the young women of the day, it may be 
traced to two prime causes:—her growing 
capacities and her devoted industry. Now 
this first term is used advisedly, and I beg 
to emphasize its significance. Capacity is 
only one element of fitness for journalism. 
It is the constant growth, which alone makes 
it of permanent value. The latest enthusi- 
asm now among the newly-graduated uni- 
versity girls is to enter journalism. A de- 
sire usually presupposes some capacity. 
These young women have the mental outfit 
of a liberal education, of trained habits of 
thought, and a knowledge of the sources of 
knowledge; that is, they know how and 
where to look up data on any subject. All 
this is a most indispensable foundation for 
journalism. But do not mistake the foun- 
dation for the superstructure. It does not 
follow that because a young lady can write 
a creditable thesis she could write a cred- 
itable editorial, or book review, or even sat- 
isfactorily report a meeting of the Board of 
Charities. 

Entering journalism, she must enter on 
the terms prescribed by Pythagoras for his 
pupils -to entirely divest herself of her 
egoism. If her abilities are superior, there 
will be abundant opportunity to exhibit 
them. Very likely they are not worth talk- 
ing about. At all events, she has before her 
to acquire that ready adaptability, that quick 
versatility that constitutes the sixth sense of 
journalism. It is to this profession what 
the magnetic fluid is in physics—the atmos- 
phere, the subtle potency pervading all its 
special manifestations. The crudest re- 
porter who understands his business can 
teach her much that is valuable, yes, even 
indispensable. The classics and mathemat- 
ics go down before this availability that 
must characterize the true journalist. Un- 
like book-writing or magazine-writing, 
newspaper work demands its apprentice- 
ship. If our young woman be in genuine 
earnest regarding this profession, she will 
estimate at its true value the privilege of 
enjoying the apprenticeship and the thor- 
ough training of a reliable newspaper. It 
is proper enough to ask, in asking for atrial 
on the work, for a bare living salary; but 
let her feel that to get work is better than 
what she works to get. To offer to ‘‘work 
for nothing” is not, unless in exceptional 
cases, a desirable method—being apt to re- 
sult in indifference on the part of the work- 
er, and less zeal, after her first enthusiasm 
is over. A little money earned in the work 
that isa joy of lifeto do, represents a good 
deal to one,—a sort of crystalized and ma- 
terialized achievement. However, that need 
be only a side-issue at first, for the truat- 
worthy newspaper, which we venture to 
presuppose, is pretty apt to be just, if not 
even generous, to its employees. To be in 
earnest is the main thing, after all. 

On being admitted to a trial the young 








journalist, if she be wise, will devote her. 
self to doing well the thing she is direct. 
ed to do. The reportorial school is the 
place she usually secures, and its discipline 
is invaluable. Perhaps in a mental review 
of her acquirements and accomplishments 
she may feel it a waste of time to serve as 
an automatic reporter of the thoughts or 
doings of some one else. The city editor 
may dispatch her upon matters which she 
secretly regards as of no importance, 
She is sure no one will read or care for 
that insignificant committee meeting, or 
local occurrence. She ponders how a girl 
of ten years, who could write English 
could do “‘this sort of work” just as well. 
It is not, perhaps, until she has passed 
through this reportorial discipline that she 
perceives its incalculable importance in the 
versatility, the ready power of expression, 
the keenly responsive power of receiving 
impressions, which it has given her. There 
is also a vast store of material to be laid 
up, as private intellectual capital, in repor- 
torial work. One gets studies of human 
nature, insights into character,*panoramic 
glimpses of social progress, that no other 
form of work offers. Our best novelists 
have evolved from this phase} of work 
some of their choicest and most vital ma- 
terial. Dickeas found his characters and 
his graphic pictures of London life when 
serving as a reporter for a morning paper, 
It is, in itself, a liberal education in socia] 
economies, in conscience, in philanthropy, 
and in judgment. 

The ideal reporter should be the interpreter 
of people and events. He must go sympa- 
thetically to the work. He must respond 
to its best elements, to that soul of things 
which is found in every combination of 
hvman affairs. While he should strive for 
accuracy, let it be rather the ideal than the 
harshly realistic accuracy. Give people 
and their doings the advantage of the best 
light, of the largest andJmost liberal con- 
struction. It is perfectly easy for the re- 
porter to make a speaker of a meeting he 
reports, to appear to advantage or to disad- 
vantage, without really deviating from the 
truth in either case. Now the man whose 
temper gets the better of him for an in- 
stant in an exciting debate does not want to 
see his remarks reported as ‘‘violent” or 
“‘denunciatory” in the morning newspaper, 
Very likely they were not, in their real 
spirit, and we all know how the most 
‘thot-headed ” speaker is apt to be the most 
kind and generous of men. If he says a 
word that “dying he might wish to blot,” 
the ideal reporter will blot it ere he—or 
she—set it down. For it is just here that 
a woman is apt to be the ideal reporter. 
She is sympothetic and comprehensive, and 
on the whole inclined to see the sunny 
side of things. LILIAN WHITING. 

Traveller Office, Boston. 
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NOTABLE MEXICAN WOMEN. 

The women of Mexico are proving them- 
selves fully capable of holding a position 
among women of other countries where fe- 
male education is more liberal. Spanish 
tradition respecting the fair sex has not en- 
tirely died out in Mexico, and it is with 
some difficulty that a woman is able to do 
any work exept that of teaching. 

The stand taken by Sefiorita Montoya, of 
Puebla, is worthy of notice. At the age of 
twelve years this remarkable girl had fin- 
ished the course of study at the young la- 
dies’ academy which she attended, but she 
was refused a final examination because it 
was never given to pupils under sixteen! 

Resolved to waste no time, she pursued 
alone the studies of botany, physiology, 
chemistry, and other subjects preparatory 
to the study of medicine, upon which her 
whole mind was bent. Before she was fif- 
teen her father, an officer in the army, died, 
leaving the family penniless, and she at 
ouce, assuming the support of her widowed 
mother, took up the business of nursing, 
making a special study of the diseases of 
her own sex, 

Under a private tutor she studied Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics, and at length ap- 
plied for admission to the medical college 
at Puebla. After much opposition she su0- 
ceeded in obtaining permission from the 
government to enter as special student. 
While pursuing her studies she has support- 
ed herself by teaching and by acting 98 
physician in the woman’s hospital. She has 
recently passed an examination with high 
honors, and will soon receive her degree 3 
Doctor of Medicine. She is now about 
twenty five years old. 

Art culture is also well developed among 
Mexican women. At the recent exhibition 
of painting, held to celebrate thecentennial 
of the Academy of Fine Arts in the city of 
Mexico, the second prize was awarded t0 
Senorita Elena Barreiro, the first having 
been given to Felix Parra, a young Mexican 
artist of remarkable genius, now pureuing 
his studies in Europe.— Harper's Bazar. 
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A singular case of mistaken identity has 
come to light in Paris. A certain M. Big- 
eon, upon seeing Mme. Mahy, declared p%- 
itively that he saw his only and true wife. 
Whereupon Mme. Mahy produced certifi 
cates proving that she had been the spouse 








of Mahy, by whom she has had a 800. 
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HOW SNIP BROKE UP A DOLL’S FUNERAL. 


BY MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
“What can we do to amuse ourselves to- 
day?” asked Hattie Clark of Kittie Lee one 
morning last summer, as they ran down 
stairs at a seaside hotel, and skipped out 
upon the broad verandah. Groups of la- 
dies and gentlemen were chatting together 
and reading the newspapers, and watching 
the boats, large and small, that were flitting 
pack and forth on all sides of three huge 
ships of war that were at anchor in the ca- 
pacious harbor, and were just then the chief 
objects of interest. 

These children, however, didn’t care 
much just now about vessels of war, for 
each one had an armful of dolls and dolls’ 
clothing, and they were intent upon them. 
As they turned to run down the steps that 
led out to the children’s pavilion, Kittie 
dropped a small black china doll, in a red 
dress, and cried out in great grief: 

“There! her dear, curly, black head is all 
smashed.” 

“Qh, my Chloe Georgianna! Sheis dead, 
stone dead!” exclaimed Hattie. ‘‘Oh, Kit, 
Kit, Kittie Lee, how could you be”— 

“There, stop where you are and wish,” 
jnterrupted Kittie, who was now gathering 
up the pieces of the doll’s head. ‘Don’t 
you see you made a lovely rhyme? Wish 
before you speak, now. I would wish for 
g nice new wind-up walking-doll, if { were 
ou.” 
ee ear me,” said Hattie, ‘‘I was just going 
tocry if you hadn’t got my mind off my 
trouble so. Of course now, after wishing 
such a beautful wish, I can’t think of cry- 
ip ‘a 

Seeses mind,” said Kittie in a comfort- 
ing way, ‘‘we will cry real hard at the fu- 
neral. I was just wishing we could have a 
nice funeral for her, and that would give 
us something splendid to do all the morn- 
ing, to make the ‘rangements, you know. 
Stella! come, please. Look here, Lilla!” 
and very soon a pretty group of little girls 
and boys were examining the broken doll 
and planning the funeral. 

“We will lay the merains down here in 
the flower-bed by this big geranium,” said 
Kittie, ‘‘while we run and tell the others 
what we are going to do.” 

“You mean remains, Kittie Lee; that is 
what you meant to say,” said Aggie Wells, 
a little scornfully. “I never saw a little 
girl before try to use such grown-up words 
as you do.” 

Kittie demurely went on with her ’range- 
ments, saying, ‘‘All the little ones who have 
got shovels can help dig the grave. I will 
ask my mamma for a pretty box to put 
poor Chloe Georgianna in, and for her wa- 
ter-proof for Hattie to wear, cause she’s 
the poor mamma. We will go over to the 
knoll and get allot of flowers, and each of 
w can drop one in the grave. Georgie 
Harris shall be the minister, ’cause his papa 
isa minister, and Lilla and Marian can sing. 
All who haven’t anything else to do can 
walk in the cession and cry, and it will be 
lovely. Come, now.” 

Hattie now sorrowfully laid the broken 
doll down under the scarlet blossoms and 
velvety leaves of a wide-spreading horse- 
thoe geranium, and skipped away to the 
beach with her playmates. 

All the while the children had, been 
grouped together talking, a little short, fat, 
itub-tailed dog had stood by, as if listen- 
ing. He had a queer, broad face, with a 
tlack nose and large, intelligent eyes. Two 
or three times, while Kittie was giving out 
the ’rangements, he wimpled up his lip, 
ind it seemed to me as if he was laughing. 

The little fellow remained behind when 
the children scampered away. No sooner 
tid he see that these were fairly out on the 
beach, where their mates, with small rakes 
ind pails, were gathering seaweed, than he 
walked demurely to the spot where the 
broken doll was left. 

He dragged it out,from under the leaves 
md poked it over contemptuously, exactly 
wif he owed it a spite. Perhaps it was be- 
tause her name was Chloe Georgianna, 
While his was only Snip. 

Not content with nosing the headless 
body about, and giving it some vicious lit- 
le shakes, he looked toward the beach, as 
if to assure himself that the children were 
hirly out of sight, and then, catchipg the 
Wor doll in his mouth, ran away with it 
down upon the loose white sand, out behind 
the bathing-houses. 

As he ran, the doll’s bright red dress float- 
td back over his short ears like a flag. And 
Wthe round, pudgy little fellow made all 
Possible haste with his prize, it seemed to 
Me that he went on tip-toe, so afraid was 
he of being observed. 

y curiosity was so stimulated by this 
lime that I left my chair and walked almost 
he length of the long piazza to see what 
Yould become of Chloe Georgianna. 

When I caught sight of Snip again he 
48 industriously digging a hole in thesand 
With his fore-paws, in the alert, suspicious, 
T'm-not-doing-anything way a dog always 

& bone. 
When the hole was large enough he 


and rapidly scratched the sand over it until 
not a vestige even of the bright red dress 
was visible. 

He then trotted back complacently, and 1 
saw him rubbing himself affectionately 
against his boy and girl friends as they now 
stood upon the rocks near the pavilion, 
completing the details for a ‘‘lovely fu- 
neral.” 

Presently they came marching up ir sin- 
gle file, so as to make the ‘cession longer; 
half a dozen small boys with their little 
beach shovels, the minister’s boy with a 
Mother Goose book in his hand, a girl car- 
rying a blue paper box, Hattie, who was the 
‘‘mourner,” in a gossamer water proof that 
‘trailed beautifully” as she walked, and 
several children drawing baby-carriages full 
of wild flowers. 

When Kittie, with the blue box, reached 
the flower-bed, she stooped down and part- 
ed the geranium leaves. 

‘“‘Why! why! why!” she exclaimed, ‘the 
merains are all gone!” 

“Gone?” “Gone?” chorused the chil- 
dren; and the long ’cession broke up iato a 
lively game of Seek. There was great ex- 
citement, and the questions and suggestions 
were quite amusing. 

Just as I was on the point of telling the 
surprised group of children what I knew 
about the affair, the little dog looked up at 
me with his great appealing eyes, and I 
thought in an instant that he knew I knew. 
Then he quickly thrust his black nose un- 
der the geranium leaves, as if joining in the 
search, and glanced at me out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes. 

‘The gig is ready to take you out to the 
‘Tennessee,’ said a voice at my elbow, and 
as I passed down the gravel walk, with the 
hafidsome young midshipman, the pudgy, 
stub-tailed, mischievous little dog barked 
gleefully, and [ heard Kittie Lee say: 

‘*Well, we had the 'cession anyway, but 
it’s too bad we lost the foonal, for that is 
the best part.” 

I could not refrain from giving Snip asly 
wink, and as I did so I caught him with his 
black lip wimpled up again in an unmis- 
takable laugh, as he stood in the most inno- 
cent way in the mold behind the big gera- 
nium.— Christian Union. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Ohio prohibition convention, organ- 
ized at Columbus, adopted resolutions de- 
claring that the manufacture and sale of 
liquor is a crime demanding total prohi- 
bition, denouncing as wrong any license or 
taxation, and declaring that the policy of 
taxation is a perversion of the principles of 
our government, ‘The principles of the 
party are: Prohibition of gambling in every 
form, prohibition of all speculation, prohi- 
bition of class legislation, prison contract 
labor and star route swindles; the reduc- 
tion of the salaries of government of- 
ficials; frequent investigations of govern- 
ment affairs; they oppose adopting candi- 
dates from other parties; favor woman suf- 
frage; approve the Women’s State Temper- 
ance Union; congratulate the people of 
Iowa on the adoption of prohibition, and 
approve the Smith law as a step in the right 
direction, and promise to assist its enforce- 
ment. A full ticket was nominated. 


Sir Edwin Landseer has been commemo- 
rated in a mural tablet of marble, sculptur- 
ed by Mr. Woolner, which has been placed 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. On the 
upper part of the monument is a medallion 
portrait in profile, supported as it were by 
corbels on which appear copies of the 
heads of the Trafalgar lions. Above 
the medallion is a moulding enriched 
with fern leaves, and over this a paint- 
er’s palette and brushes. The lower part 
of the monument is a bas-relief from 
“The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.” Beneath 
in a bracket is the family crest, the head of 
an eagle holding a key in the beak. The 
inscription, in small incised and gilded let- 
ters, reads: ‘Sir Edwin Landseer, R.. A., 
son of John Landseer, A. R. A. Born March 
7, 1802. Died October 1, 1873. This mon- 
ument is erected by his surviving brothers 
and sisters. ‘He hath made everything 
beautiful in his time.’ ”’ 


Those interested in the subject of training- 
schools for nurses may be glad to know the 
number and location of such schools. 
There are four in New York city: the Bel- 
levue, the New York, the Mount Sinai 
(Jewish), and the Charity (on Blackwell's 
Island). In Boston there are three, con- 
nected with the City Hospital, the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children. 
Brooklyn has three: the Homeopathic, the 
Maternity, and the Brooklyn Training- 
School. New Haven, Hartford, Rochester 
and Buffalo have each an excellent school, 
and one has just heen established in Chica- 
go, under the care of a distinguished grad- 
uate and former assistant superintendent of 
Bellevue. Of course the schools connected 
with the older and larger institutions fur- 
nish the best facilities to students. We 
have before suggested that these schools 
open an important and not unattractive field 
of usefulness to many young women who 
may be at a loss to decide what lineof work 





Wickly poked Chloe Georgianna into it, 


to engage in.--Congregationalist. 


The Christian Mirror, of Maine, cele- 
brates its sixtieth birthday on the 24th of 
next month. Respect is not always due to 
age, but in the case of a newspaper the law 
of the survival of the fittest applies. Dur- 
ing its sixty years it has seen a great many 
attempts at journalism inaugurated with a 
great flourish of trumpets and coming toan 
untimely end in silence and the grave. It 
has seen many a rocket go up with a fizz 
and come down with athud. Meantime it 
has gone on the even tenor of its way, 
gradually changing its tone as the tone of 
society has changed—for it has survived 
great changes in scierce and theology —but 
always holding fast to the great facts of 
spiritual experience and the great truths of 
revelation. And despite the sharp compe- 
tition of metropo‘itan journals with larger 
resources than its own, and a larger circle 
of readers, it has not only held its own, but 
certainly was never better edited than now, 
and never, we judge, stronger or better as- 
sured of another three-score years. Its eye 
is not dimmed, nor its najural force abated. 
—Christian Union. 


At the recent annual distribution of prizes 
at University College, London, the Earl of 
Kimberley, president of the college, re- 
marked with pleasure upon the distinguish- 
ed place which the women students had 
taken in the competition for prizes. He 
added that the Council must feel that they 
were fully justified in the step which they 
took in admitting the fair sex to their com- 
petitions; and he was glad to see the sister 
college of London, King’s College, was fol- 
lowing the same course. In fact, they 
might say now that the participation of wo- 
men in the higher education of the country 
was thoroughly and firmly established. A 
Slade Fine Arts Scholarship—£50 per an- 
num for three years—was awarded to Sarah 
C. Harrison, of London. It was a notice- 
able fact that whenever lady competitors 
appeared they took rather more than their 
share of the prizes. In the examination on 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic, before Pro- 
fessor G. Croome Robertson, M.A. (Dean of 
Science) Mary L. G. Petrie, London, took 
the first prize, and the second was divided 
equally between Edith M. Thompson, Edith 
R. Williams, of London, and P. Mukerji, 
of Dacca; whilst four other ladies were 
highly commended. The ladies were also 
first and second in composition examina- 
tions. 


The Choral Choir. 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
By W.O. PERKINS. 


O. DITSON & Co. take pleasure in introducing to 
the public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not 
only a Choir Book, bat a Singing Class and Conven- 
tion Book. Not only these, buta_ capital cullection 
of easy Glee and Song music, of Hymn-tune and An- 
tnem music, easy, pleasing, and shoroughly musical. 
Just out. 

It would be well to send early for a copy for exam- 
ination. 








PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 


A NEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CON. 
VENTION BOOK. 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Chofir is one of the best of 
Singing Class Books, it seems necessary to provide 
for the wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, 
lighter and smaller book. The Peerless is similar 
in arrangement and quality to its larger companion, 
differing only in size, and the number of pieces of a 
kind which it contains. Beginners can not but be 
delighted at the large number of very easy and 
very pretty exercises and songs. PRICE 75 

S. Send early for ——— copy. 
Mailed to any address for above prices. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsuat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have teo often been few. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and yo Cap of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

yearat WARD & GAY’S Sta- 








An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 





PHOTOGRAPH 
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NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 

“U.tima Thole” Part Il. B 3 : 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. With oaee ated Soe 
trait, 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00, 

This volume {ncludes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “Ultima Thule,” with a number 
of poems never before printed, which wil! first ap- 
pear in this book. Asthisis the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude, 


In the Saddle. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00, 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly erjoy. It onght to bea very 
popular sammer book. 


Mabel Vaughan. 


By the author of “The Lamplighter,” etc. New 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50, . 
*‘Mabel Vaughan” when firet published was hardly 
less popular than ‘*The Lamplighter,” and was pro- 
noanced by critics even better than that famous 


story. 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of “American 
Men of Letters,’ edited by Cuantes DUDLEY 
WaRNER. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. In this book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. ‘ 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
rof. KR. B. Awperson. With four iliustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 

Thisis the fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson's famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,”’ ‘‘Arne,”” “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden.” {t justities the critic who pro- 
nounced Bjornson ‘the prince of story-tellers,"” 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most imporiant in the religious history of England, 
but so many famous men were conspicnous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic inter- 
est. Newman, Pasey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “Reminis- 
cences,”’ whichare fall of anecdotes ard’ recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as In England, 


Peter the Great, 


Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex. 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They give ina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vols. 18mo, $1.20, 

*,* For eale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
Summer Reading. 


“The style is crisp and enjoyable." 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER, Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on coloniel history 
wil welcome eagerly any book from her hand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 

resent tothe mind of another. It was our good 
ortune, years ago, to hear a lecturegiven by her in 
the Old South Church. The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came ont of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we could almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worn 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer ia the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt caicfly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the “‘Improvisatore;’’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color-sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset eeen by her when the 
ship was iplag in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
ra.” 


* = * ” «= . 

“+A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
full of graphic descriptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pnb- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the orramental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane.”’—Wo- 


man’s Journal. 
‘Away Down South in Dixie.” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By MARY ROSS BANKS, With 12 Illustrations, 
1.50 








These illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moser, 
one of the artists who illustrated “Uncle Remus.” 

“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fally as successfal as “Uncle Remus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old gate negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 

outhern child, are therein as faithfally portrayed, 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work,’’..Savannah Morning News. 

Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS. 

Being a complete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry, people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology, with maps of the town and island, 

Compiled by EDWARD K. GOUFREY. Price, 


1,00, 

“A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.”"—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

“The book is intended to filia want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, including visitors and residents alike.’""—Nan- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes. 


By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Being chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, | on receipt of price. Cata- 
logues mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS BOSTO 


The New Round-Robin Novel. 


Leone, 
lvol.16mo. $1.00, 


“* ‘Leone’ ia a novel which has at least*the merit of 
being unlike the ordinary stories of the present pay 
Its scene is laid in nome and the Cempeane, and the 
reader will turn bat few before he more than 
suspects that Italy is also the land of its author's 
birth. It is seldom that an author reared under oth - 
er skies can come so near to nature and art, as they 
are found intertwined in Italy. The descriptions are 
rather the tender recollections of a loving son than 
the painstaking observations of a stranger. The 
glimpses of g and cloisters, of studivs and mo- 
nasteries, of monks and artists, of contadini and 
bgnditti are not so true to the photographs as they 
are to the reader's memories of that country.”"—Bos- 
ton Ti anscript. 





Episodes in the Lives of Men, 
Women, and Lovers, 


By EDITH SIMCOX. $1.00. 


‘The charm of the delicate, picturesque, and sug- 
gestive style, and the brilliant pieces o deceription 
flash like*an Ulomination.—These are pictures 
of the sea-coast, the fields, and the London streets 
by night, which would give a distinct value to the 
book even if it had no other claim to notice.”"—N. 
Y. Tribune, 


1 vol. 16 mo, 


A Reverend Idol. 


A Novel. 1vol.12mo. $1.50. 


an aarevend Seu Ree engensts the market as 
ell as the critics. as gone into its sey 
edition.” —N. Y. Tribune. . 7 

“The book is fall of interest, and it should find 
mej — . poh my = resorts. It will add to 

eir enjoyment o e dolce far niente of 
hot days."—The Te a 

“Tne most blase reader of novels wil! find it hard 
to lay this book down until it is read to the last 
page. Itts so bright, so fall of piquant observa- 
tions, of graphic descriptions, of keen characteriza- 
tion, of homely common sense."’—Phila. Press. 

“It isa fascinating story, the scene of which is 
laid on Cape Cod, and is told in a breezy style that 
suits the place.”—The Watchman.” 

“The writer is evidently a person of culture ang 
world-knowledge, who has had the opportunities 
and the inteiligence te comprehend human charac- 
ter, and who knows how to write pure English which 
is so vigorous and yet ao graceful as to raise a doubt 
as to the gender.’’—Phila. Bulletin. 


Longfellow. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, A Bio- 
graphical Sketch. By Francis H. Unperwoop. 
12mo., pp. 355. With 12 illustrations. $1.50. 


“The analysis of character, the record of life 
events, the short, judicious and pertinent notices of 
his poems, and the estimate of his rank among poets, 
all give proof “oo quersestiens for the skill and 
judgment requi ‘or such labor,”’—American 
Church Review. 

“Mr. Underwood's book is a model of what a biog- 
raphy should be. There is not a dry sentence in it. 
- +.» It will prove of lasting value to the reader and 
student of our greatest poet.”"—Calvert’s Magazine. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO BOSTON, 


The Pettibone Name 


FIFTH EDITION, 


The New York Independent says “It is refreshing 
to turn to so delightful a story as THE PETTI- 
BONE NAME. A New England story by Mai,arct 
Sidney. The characters that move across its simple 
stage are strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life. And it is noble life too, amid all 
the gossip and littleness of a common village. Es- 
pecially good are the sempstress and the irascible 
Doctor. The heroine does not move in silks nor 
gems, but she draws her readers to her and does 
them good.”’ 

It is 12mo, cloth $1.25. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 

A collection of Prose and Poetry for Declamationa, 
Recitations and Elocutionary Exercises. Selected 
and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOKE. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book for which schoo! children have long 
been waiting. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 8vo, cloth. 368 pp. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
This bright new biography isa most fitting trib- 
ute to the memory of America’s most beloved an 
admired poet. 





T 


V. L F. SERIES 


became a household word with the issue of the let 
Volume. 


“The Pettibone Name.” 


The 4th Volume, ‘““MY GIRLS,” now ready, is just 
the book for the times. 


“Our Reader” says “It is equal tothe ‘Four Girls 
at Chautauqua.’” 


Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking 


On, 
By PANSY. 12mo, cloth,456 pp., illustrated, $1.50 
—PANSY’S LATEST BOOK.— 


—_—- 


D. Lothrop & Co. 





PUBLISHERS: BOSTON. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, August 19, 1882. 














ll communications for the Wowan's JouRNAL, 
onl all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. ‘ 

ters containing remittances, and relating to the 
oun department of the paper, met bo addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. 0. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person eending it. 
Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
e2ived by the publi-her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al] arrearages is made. 
The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first cabeeription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 

















AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Tux AMERICAN WOMAN SuFFRAGE As- 
SOCIATION will hold its Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, in Omaha, Nebraska, at the Baptist 
Church, September 12 and 13, beginning its 
sessions on Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 7:30 P. M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage who are in 
sympathy witb the principles and methods 
of the Association, are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are en- 
titled to send delegates equal in number to 
the congressional delegations of their re- 
spective states and territories. Where va- 
cancies orcur, they may be supplied by al- 
térnates from these localities, in attendance 
at the convention. All members of the As- 
sociation have a right to take part in the dis- 
cussions. 

The Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment now pending in Nebraska 
gives the present occasion special interest 
and importance. Some of the speakers in 
attendance will remain and take part in the 
campaign. A full attendanceof suffragists 
is earnestly requested. 

Every auxiliary State and local society is 
invited to send a report of its work, and to 
propose plans of action. Efforts will be 
made to secure reduced railroad and hotel 
fares; also hospitality at Omaha during the 
convention, of which notice will be given 
hereafter in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Erasmus M. Corre, Pres. 

Lucy Stonsz, Chair. Hx. Com. 

Henry B. BLAcKWELL, Cor Sec. 
oe 


WISCONSIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 
TIO 





A convention of the friends of woman 
suffrage in Wiseonsin will be held in Mad- 
iovu, Wis., September 7th and 8th. Lucy 
Stone and Henry B, Blackwell, of Massa 
chusetts, Mrs, Mary E. Haggart, of Indi- 
ana, and other well known friends of the 
cause are expected to be present. The 
public are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committees. 

Mrs, Emiiy C. Bascom. 
Mrs. Heven R. OLIN. 
aint 


THE OMAHA MEETING. 





There is every prospect of an excellent 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association,at Omaha,on the 12th and 13th of 
September. Among the speakers are Judge 
Kingman of Cheyenne, whose testimony of 
what he has seen of thepractical results of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming is invalua- 
ble; the sisters Muller, from England, who 
areactive suffragists at home and excellent 
speakers; Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, Mrs. 
Rebecca N. Hazard, Mrs. Senator Hender- 
son and Rev. John Snyder of Missouri, 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart and Mrs. Florence Adkinson of Indi- 
ana, (Wm. D. Foulke probably), Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Miss Kate 1. Kelsey 
of Ohio, Mrs. Mary B. Clay of Kentucky, 
Mr. H. B. Blackwelland Lucy Stone. Sev- 
eral other speakers have been invited and 
are yet to be heard from. The Hutchin- 
son Family are expected. The new song 
book of Mrs. Bittenbender will be out, 
and will add fresh value to the occasion, 
There will be many other Nebraska and 
western speakers, whose names are to be 
announced. The prospect is excellent. 
Come tothe meeting! L. 8 
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THE LAST HALF YEAR, 





Subscribers who have not paid for the 
Woman's JOURNAL are reminded that we 
have entered on the last six months of the 
year, and need what they owe. We pay 
our bills every week, and hence should also 
be paid promptly. You cantell by the date 
on the address how much is due. Do not 
wait for a bill to be sent, as that costs addi- 
tional time, trouble and money. See at once, 
please, what you owe, and remit without 
delay. L. 8. 


CRAPO FOR GUVERNOR. 


The withdrawal of Congressman Harris 
opens the way for Hon. John D. Long to 
succeed him as United States representa- 
tive. This seems to reduce the Governor 
question, on the part of the Republicans, to 
a choice between W. W. Crapo of New 
Bedford, and R. R. Bishop of Newton. Mr. 
Crapo is a friend of Woman Suffrage, and 
Mr. Bishop is a pronounced opponent. 

Last year, before hisname was mentioned 
for the office of Governor, Mr. Crapo, in 
answer to enquiries, expressed himself in 
favor of the enfranchisement of women. 
This fact we learn from a reliable source. 
His character is pure, and his public repu- 
tation without a stain. For ten years he 
has represented his district acceptably in 
congress. In every respect he is worthy to 
be the standard bearer. We congratulate 
the Republican suffragists of the state, that 
they have in Mr. Crapo & candidate who 
well deserves their support. We regret 
that some eminent friends of woman suf- 
frage are among the supporters of Mr. Bish- 
op. Such men are not prepared to make 
woman suffrage an issue in Massachusetts. 
They refuse to discriminate for it in their 
choice of candidates, and are willing for 
other considerations to make a man gover- 
nor who stands directly in the path of our 
reform. But we cannot believe that this is 
true of any considerable number of suffra- 
gists. 

For Lieutenant Governor three names are 
prominently mentioned. Charles J. Noyes, 
Speaker of the house of Representatives, is 
a suffragist. Sois Oliver Ames. Both are 
men well fitted for the position, Theodore 
C. Bates, of North Brookfield, is opposed 
to woman suffrage. He took a leading part 
in the unsuccessful effort to exclude Mrs. 
Livermore from the last Republican state 
convention. When the ladies of the town 
of North Brookfield offered to give the town 
a public library, some years ago, it was 
Bates who moved that it beaccepted on con- 
dition that none but electors should be con- 
cerned in its management. The ladies de- 
clined the insulting condition, and the town 
did not get the library. Mr. Bates is total- 
ly unfit for this public position. There are 
many thousand citizens of; Massachusetts 
who favor woman suffrage, three fourths 
of them Republicans. If they do their du- 
ty this fall, Mr. Crapo will be nominated. 
Now is the time to speak and to act. His 
nominatlon and election will be worth 
more to our cause than any number of pe- 


titions. 
H. B. B. 
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DEMOCRATS WILLING TO HEAR. 


At the meeting of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, in Boston, August 23d, 
it was voted that the Convention to nomi- 
nate State officers will be held in Boston, 
Sept, 19, at 12M. Hon. Josiah G. Abbott 
was designated as the permanent Chairman 
of the Convention, and Hon. Albert Palmer 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Mrs. H. M. T. Wolcott, from the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, pre- 
sented a petition for a hearing before the 
Committee on Resolutions, and it was voted 
that a hearing be granted at 3 P. M., Sep- 
tember 18, at the Parker House. 

At the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, committees were ap- 
pointed to ask the State Central Committees 
of both parties to give the Association 
hearings on the justice and expediency of 
endorsing woman suffrage in their platforms 
this fall. 

So far as is known, no action has been 
taken by the Republican Committee. But 
the Democratic Committee have appointed 
a hearing as above stated, on the day before 
their convention. Hon. Albert Palmer, 
chairman of the Democratic Committee on 
Resolutions, is an earnest friend of Woman 
Suffrage. a Ss. &. 
THE WORK AT THE WEST. 





The amount of work now carried on to 
promote woman suffrage is most cheering 
and satisfactory. At the West the fierce heat 
of summer has not suspended the meet- 
ings. Indiana is fairly alive with them. 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart, Mrs, Helen M. Gougar, Mrs. Mary L. 
Whalen and Dr. Anna B. Campbell are con- 
stantly in the field holding meetings and 
organizing soeieties. Mrs. Floreace M. 
Adkinson has one whole page of the Indian- 
apolis Sunday Sentinel, and under the head 
of ‘‘Woman’s World,” reports the work go- 
ing on, the things gained, and the things 
done. Mrs. Adkinson edits one column in 
the same paper, officially, for the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association; and the Sen- 
tinel, which is a Democratic paper, gives 
her slips of it to send to fifty other papers 
in the Stute. Wm. P. Adkinson, Rev. W. 
Shardner, J. B. Henner, Republican candi- 
date for representative in Huntington Co., 
and other gentlemen, join occasionally in 
the work. 

Mrs, May Wright Sewall, under the head 
of ‘Women’s Work,” edits a column in the 
Indianapolis Zimes. Her column not only 
treats of women’s work, but it is an out and 
out suffrage column. Mrs. Sewall also at- 








tends many meetings, and is active in field 
service. Mrs. Gov. Wallace divides her 
time between suffrage and temperance work, 
and is effective in both. Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar, besides abundant lectures, edits 
Our Herald, a bright and spicy weekly, 
which hulds up the banners of both suffrage 
and temperance. The Indiana suffragists 
asked a Methodist camp-meeting to let them 
have part of their time to talk suffrage, and 
they had it. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic State conventions were asked, the 
one by Mrs. Merritt, and the other by Mrs. 
Gougar, to incorporate woman suffrage in 
their platforms. These Indiana suffragists 
leave no influence untried to further their 
cause and the success of the amendment, 
which the Republican State convention has 
endorsed. 

In Illinois, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert edits a ‘‘Woman’s Kingdom.” in the 
Inter- Ocean, Her field is wide, and 
she occupies it well. In Nebraska the work 
is pushed with a vigor wortby of the cause. 
Scarcely a day has passed since the middle 
of May, in which one or more suffrage 
meetings have not been held. 

Hon. Erasmus M. Correll sends out his 
Western Woman's Journal, while Mrs. Ada 
Bittenbender, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, and 
Mrs. Yocum edit columns in the local 
papers. All over the state, county and 
town societies are formed, for which Mrs. 
Thaqmas of Tecumseh, and Mrs. F. M. G. 
Netheridge, of Lincoln, and a host of whole- 
souled women are helpers. There are one 
hundred and fifty organizations in the state. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa are mov- 
ing. Ohio has just organized a state soci- 
ety. In Oregon, Mrs. Abigail Scott Dun- 
iway works for the amendment and stirs 
the state from centre tocircumference with 
her constant lectures. Her newspaper, 
The New North West, has always kept to 
the one issue of woman suffrage, and always 
commands respect. The Duniway Publish- 
ing Co., which is composed cf the husband 
and sons of Mrs, A. S. Duniway, in con- 
nection with her, publish and edit the Mew 
North West, which is an able and valuable 
paper. 

There are other courageous and persever- 
ing women at work in Oregou. County so- 
cieties are formed, and they meau to carry 
the amendment. 

In California, Mrs. J. W. Stow has her 
Herald of Industry, in which Mrs. Knox 
Goodrich edits a suffrage column, while all 
over the state are quiet suffragists who read 
the Woman’s JOURNAL and circulate it, 
and thus sow good seed, which is sure to 
come up. So the work goes on. L. 8. 
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ONE DOLLAR APIECE. 


Huw many readers of the Woman's 
JOURNAL will send one dollar to aid the 
work in Nebraska? If the suffragists there 
can only have money enough to pay 
necessary expenses of halls, railroads, pos- 
tage, stationery, etc., etc, Nebraska will be 
sure to establish woman suffrage next No- 
vember. Here will be a State with women 
voters, the political peers of men. That 
fact will be an argument of more value to 
our cause in every cther state, than any 
other one can be. Wehelp ourselves when 
we help Nebraska. Who will respond? 
Money sent to this office for this purpose 
will be acknowledged in the Woman's 
JOURNAL. It can be sent direct to the Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Belle G. Bigelow, Geneva, 
Nebraska, or to Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, 
Hebron, Nebraska, forthe Western Woman's 
Journal- One dollar from every reader cf 
this JouRNAL would save Nebraska. L. s. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WOMEN’S ENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT. 





We saw lately in the Christian Woman, 
edited by Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, what 
purported to bea book-notice concerning 
‘(Women of Mormonism;” but the editor 
found so much food for thought at the 
threshold of the volume that she could get 
no further, and took up her entire review 
with criticism of the preface. This preface 
was written by Miss Frances E. Willard, 
and judging by the opposition it created, it 
must be a significant and suggestive utter- 
ance. One point of attack was the sugges- 
tion that ‘‘women theologians of the twen- 
tieth century—not necessarily the writer of 
the preface, by the way—would date the 
origin of evil from the rise of masculine 
supremacy.” The reviewer says: ‘Will the 
women of the twentieth century discard the 
Bible?” Surely, the writer cannot mean 
that. It is distinctly stated and reiterated 
that woman was first in the transgression. 

We think the fiact of tracing a world full 
of evil to the Pandora-box of masculine ty- 
ranny should not presuppose women of the 
twentieth century capable of rejecting the 
Scriptures. One must have thought but 
shallowly upon the woman question, and 
narrowly upon any other question, not to 
see that the former involves not a sex mere- 
ly, buta race. It is the human-question. 
As a wrong it underlies every other wrong; 
as a reform it is bound up with every other 
reform. 


“The woman's cause is man’s. They ri 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond oe ly aa 


As well put out an eye and expect perfect 
vision, or cut off a hand and expect instru- 
mental barmony, as cripple womanhood and 





expectcompletehumanity. Evedrew down 
upon her too aspiring head the weight of 
subjection. 


“And pilloried with her 
One-half the race has stood." 


And not one-half only, but the whole cre- 
ation has groaned and travailed in pain to- 
gether with her. 

There is not an evil under the sun which 
concerns society, but is traceable, in part, at 
least, to the disabilities of woman, or is 
curable by her reinstatement. The first 
fruit of her enslaved maternity was the 
murderer, Cain; the last which the world 
has noticed was the wretched Guiteau, born 
of a diseased and invalid mother. But 
there have been many Cains and many Gui- 
teaus, and, from the first to the last, the un- 
utterable depths of the bondage and the 
martyrdom of the mother-sex have sent 
forth their protest in dwarfed, degraded 
offspring. 

None but the Infinite eye can measure the 
abyss of this woe—this loneliness and rebel- 
lion and pain—or guess the possibilities of 
a race begotten in purity, liberty and love. 
Take prostitution or polygamy, or any of 
the manifestations of lust. What are they 
but the compliance of helpless womanhood 
with a demand which has grown, age by 
age, with what it fed upon? Take the evils 
of war, or of slavery, and measure them by 
your thought of the common womanly heart 
—not by exceptional and distorted women— 
would these monster cruelties have grown 
up in a world wherein the womanly, mother- 
ly element had had space to grow and grasp 
affairs? 

Take the drink-evil. See how the appe- 
tite for drink springs from a sensual nature, 
and how it pours its tide back again into 
the channels of animalism—how they all 
turn their tides upon womangind, and how 
left-handed is every att empt made by men 
alone to stay the current, while myriad- 
handed womanhood is bound and crippled. 

Take political corruption, in its widest 
sense; consider the humiliating behavior of 
our law-makers, and see if you notice no 
resemblance to bar-room and smoking-car, 
and other atmospheres from which women 
are shut out. Consider the fearful and 
wonderful attempts at economy and man- 
agement which our national masculine 
housekeepers make. Consider the items of 
humanitarian work, educational provisions, 
and legal enactments concerning our sex— 
all certainly, pertaining to our sphere—and 
conclude whether it would not have been 
better had women been allowed ‘‘to keep 
for themselves a seat in the parliament of 
public opinion.” Is there not cause to con- 
nect masculine domination with all the evils 
which afflict our humanity—with its mix- 
ture of bondage and license? 

It is true, woman was first to transgress, 
and upon this transgression a penalty fol- 
lowed; but all the evil and suffering in the 
world seem more closely bound up with 
this penalty than with the first sin. It is 
merely that we see a more intimate relation 
between the second and third steps than be- 
tween the first and third. 

Perhaps most thinkers have some theory 
about Eve and Adam, and their transgres- 
sion. The Bible gives room for much spec- 
ulation about it.‘ It would seem to us—go- 
ing over the account with as little as possible 
of preconceived notions—that the first wo- 
man was peculiarly open to temptation, 
which appealed to her aspiration, her reason, 
and her thirst for knowledge. It almost 
seems that she was the leader in matters 
pertaining to the mind and spirit. The 
brief account pauses to mention every con- 
sideration which appealed to her. It was 
not that she gave Satan a weak and blind 
obedience. The tree was good for food, 
and pleasant to the eyes, and desirabie to 
make one wise. So she reasoned and so 
she ventured. She gave to her husband-—- 
it is quickly said—and he ate, without 
reasoning about it, as though not unused to 
following her lead. Her ambition and as- 
piration outran her loyalty to God; so this 
free, bold spirit must be quelled, else she 
would have carried the race on into con- 
ditions only meant for us after ages of 
growth and discipline. 

But surely, woman has learned obedience 
by the things she has suffered. The typical 
woman of the twentieth century will not be 
found wanting in loyalty, obedience, faith, 
and patience. The long discipline in the 
furnace and under the hammer has made 
the gold pure and fine. The beauty and the 
glory must soon come. She must be restor. 
ed to the free, fair strength of Eden, and 
the paradise regained must as far surpass the 
paradise lost, as maturity surpasses infancy 
—as heaven surpasses earth. 

Whatever our theories are about ‘‘The 
curse”—whether we deem it God's design, 
or his expression of anger, orthe natural re- 
sult of broken law—we must see that this 
evil, as all evil, is only transitory and will 
work outa greater good. For God’s ex- 
pedients are not like human makeshifts, 
but every one compasses a higher good—a 
greater glory than what we deemed His or- 
iginal design, The primal plan of creation 
placed man and woman side by side. She 
was created for man; but we are told also 
that the sun, moon and stars were set in the 
heavens ‘‘to give light upon the earth.” 
We would not argue, therefore, the super- 
iority of the earth over all the heavenly 





bodies. The original must be regained. No 
part of the plan must be spoiled; no good 
lost. We see glorious promise of the end. 
It dawned with the star of Bethlehem and 
has grown ever since. 

We have travelled far from our Starting 
point of the review. The second point wag 
that in speaking of Delegate Cannon and his 
unclean constituency, Miss Willard says. 
‘‘Were women in the House of Representa. 
tives, the disgraceful record that must go 
down in history would not be even think. 
able.” The criticism is that the women ag 
well as the men of Utah voted for the po. 
lygamist, and publicly advocated polygamy, 
and so there is a point scored in favor of 
the reviewer’s well known antagonism to 
woman suffrage. It seems to us the fair 
interpretation is that if all the women of 
the United States had equal political rights 
with men, a polygamist would not sit in our 
national legislature. The women of Utah 
could not be the women of Utah and not 
give their allegiance as they did. Migs 
Willard evidently referred to our sex jp 
general, and not to its “harem manifesta. 
tion.” Mary L. Grirrira, 

Tamaqa, Pa. 
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MRS, LIVERMORE ON CO-EDUCATION. 


While New England conservatives have 
been debating the question of ‘‘co-educg- 
tion,” regarding it generally with holy hor. 
ror as an ingenious device of the strong. 
minded to ‘lower the standard of man’s 
scholarship”—since ‘‘woman cannot keep 
pace with men in intellectual effort’”—the 
Friends have been practising it successfully 
at Providence, R. I., for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century. ‘‘How can moral training 
be given in schools?” is one of the questions 
of the day. These quiet Friends answer it 
by sending out hosts of young mer and wo- 
men from their schools, so trained that 
temptation does not tempt them, and they 
not only hold fast their integrity in mature 
life, but become mighty workers for the up- 
lifting of the race. ‘‘Can industrial educa- 
tion be grafted on our school system?” 
The Friends take no part in the debate, but 
hold on their way, and year after year grad. 
uate one to teach, another to the counting- 
room as book-keeper, another to perfect 
himself in wood-carving, another to college, 
another to study medicine, and so on. The 
peculiar aptitude ot the pupil has been dis- 
covered by himself and his teachers, and 
then his training has been made practical in 
that direction. Mey I tell the story of this 
Friends’ school in the Herald, which, while 
keeping abreast of the age in its academical 
work accomplishes marvels in a more deli- 
cate and difficult field of operation? 

No more beautiful location conld be de- 
sired than that occupied by the ‘Friends’ 
boarding school” of Providence, R. I. It 
crowns the steep ascent, on the sides of 
which a part of the city reposes, terrace 
above terrace, built over with comfortable 
homes, that look out from the dense foliage 
of trees and shrubberies, Nearly 200 feet 
above the level of the sea, from the cupola 
of the main school building, you overlook 
the entire city, every town in the State,save 
those on Block Island, 10 miles out to sea, 
the blue waters of Narragansett bay, with 
its curving shores and the distant hills of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, crowned 
with populous manufacturing towns. 

On the very crest of this hill stand the 
school buildings—an irregular but imposing 
pile. All are lighted by gas, heated by hot 
air and steam, abundantly supplied on every 
floor with pure water, hot and cold, andthe 
most approved scientific methods have 
made the ventilation and drainage as nearly 
perfect as possible. An inclosed park of 50 
acres surrounds the buildings. A wellkept 
lawn sweeps down from the main hall, 
brightened everywhere wit parterres of 
flowers; and groves of stately trees, sturdy 
with the growth of a century, are at the 
service of the students for out-door recrea 
tion. That in front is claimed by the girls, 
and is furnished with seats, hammocks and 
appliances for games. The boys appropti- 
ate the grove in the rear, which is provided 
with gymnastic apparatus, Their well-used 
base ball ground is adjacent, and in winter 
they have a marsh flooded for a skating 
park. 

Nothing is left undone to render the 
school and its surroundings favorable to 
health. For it is a cardinal maxim of the 
institufion that ‘‘physical development 
should go hand in hand with intellectual 
culture.” The school farm supplies the large 
family with fresh vegetables and fruit, and 
gives pasturage to 12 or 15 cows. Milk for 
table use isso abundant that the unvitiated 
tastes of the students regard tea and coffee 
with great disfavor. All the table supplies 
are of the best, and great attention is paid to 
hygiene and sanitary regulations—to mat 
ters of rising and retiring, bathing, suitable 
clothing, and out door sports and exercise 
The girls have a gymnasium as well as the 
boys, and an inclosed skating rink, where 
they may exercise on rollers in stormy 
weather. Although an infirmary is cot 
nected with each wing of the school, with s 
trained nurse in constant attendance, it 
rarely occupied, for the good health of the 
school is proverbial. 

No less care is given to thorough and 
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systematic instruction. The literary and 
gcicntific courses are unusually practical,and 
educate for the higher walks of business and 
social life. In the classical department stu- 
dents are fitted to enter creditably any 
American college. Six students were fitted 
for college last year. A commercial de- 

tment, open to both sexes, gives a thor- 
ough practical business education, the de 
partment of natural science is well equip 

with extensive and valuable apparatus, 
and classes in botany, geology and survey- 
jog are regularly formed for field work. 
The astronomical observatory is the high- 
est in Rhode Island,and is furnished with 
an achromatic telescope, equatorially 
mounted, with a4\4-inch glass, transit in- 
struments, and an astronomical clock. They 
are superior instruments,and are in constant 
use for class and general instruction. 

Classes in French and German are form 
ed yearly, and inthe art depart ment instruc- 
tion isgiven in drawing, painting in oils 
and water colors, and wood carving. Al- 
though a Friends’ school, instrumental mu. 
gic is taught, and at the time of my visit, a 
few weeks since, there were five pianos in 
hourly use for practice. The school owns a 
very fine cabinet of minerals and a library of 
6000 volumes, 2000 of them new books of 
great value, recently added. I was much in- 
terested in the thorough card catalogue of 
authors and subjects, w hich has recently 
been made for the library. For it is inval- 
uable to a student seeking information, with 
limited time at command, and not knowing 
what author to consult. 

The faculty comprises fifteen professors, 
all of them experienced and able men and 
women, most of them specialists. At their 
head is Augustine Jones, A. M., a scholar- 
ly gentleman, with large administrative 
ability. Educated for the law, he was for 
years @ member of the general court of 
Massachusetts. and has had large experience 
in life. Lectures are given every term by 
persons eminent in some department. The 
late Prof. Diman of Brown University, lec- 
tured regularly on ‘‘History” for 15 years, 
and an instructor in the Rhode Island Nor- 
mal School lectures weekly to a class of 
students who design to teach. The public 
hall of the institution is modern, adapted 
to its use, handsomely fitted, aud in the ev- 
ening brilliantly lighted. 

But no feature of this Friends’ school in- 

terested me so much as its complete ex- 
periment of co-education, tried for 63 years. 
Mr, Jones ard his corps of professors, with 
the Society of Friends, believe co-education 
to be essential to the training of noble men 
and women. Education, they say, com- 
prises all the influences that go to form 
character. It is not merely intellectual,but 
moral and social, and should teach individ- 
ual responsibility and vigorous obedience to 
personal convictions of right and duty. 
This can best be done in the home, or in a 
school which combines the family and pa- 
rental relation, and where the régime is like 
that of a well-ordered home. The doctrine 
of the equality of the sexes, which is a 
marked characteristic of the creed of the 
Friends is here practically lived out. The 
girl is the peer of the boy, with equal rights 
and privileges, Not ashade of masculine 
assumption ever asserts itself in this institu- 
tion. They are superior, without regard to 
8>x, who are best in scholarship and noblest 
in moral qualities. 
- Tune dormitories of the two sexes are in 
opposite wings of the building. The young 
people study apart, but recite together. They 
sit at the same table in the dining hall, a 
teacher presiding at eachtable. They meet 
in chapel and in the public hall for religious 
and social purposes, always with members 
of the faculty present. In short, their rela- 
tion to each other is that of the family. 
Each is able to judge of the other’s man- 
ners at table and in the parlor, where 
coarseness or silliness is easily detected,and 
frowned upon. And if a boy or girl proves 
a shirk or a dunce at recitation, no amount 
of personal beauty or fine veneer of man- 
ners offsets it. Their regular daily inter- 
course is so thoroughly matter-of*fact, the 
aims for which they are associated are so 
lofty, so little time or opportunity is left 
for dawdling, that the young people seem 
free from the weak sentimentalisms that at- 
tain such dangerous growth where boys 
and girls are trained in monastic and con- 
ventional seclusion. The surest way to keep 
4 field free from noxious weeds is to sow it 
Well to grain and carefully cultivate it. And 
in the 68 years that boys and girls have 
been educated into manhood and woman- 
hood in this school not a breath of scandal 
has been uttered concerning it. 

Much of the refinement of manner and 
nobleness of aim which so deeply impres- 
ses you in a visit to the Friends’ school, 
is due to the rare qualities of the teachers. 
They are themselves loyal to right and du- 
ty—are moved by the highest moral con- 
siderations—and possess that indescribable 
charm which comes from native worth,gen- 
tle breeding and culture. They radiate a 
fine moral influence, as the sun does light, 
and the young peop'e in their care are un- 
consciously formed and moulded by it. For 
exgmple educates more than precept, and 
finer moral results are achieved by guiding 
and training than by legislating. 

Although the society of Friends owns 





this school it is wholly unsectarian. An 
unusually religious atmosphere pervades it, 
while nothing is ever said concerning dog- 
ma, and it stands for whatever is good, no 
matter what may be its origin. Not more 
than half its 250 students are the children 
of Friends. A Boston lady—nota Friend 
—recently visiting the school, was so favor- 
ably impressed with the excellent methods 
that she gave it $20,000, the interest of 
which is to be spent in educating youth of 
promise lacking means of education. 

The Friends are indebted to Moses Brown 
—and later to his son—for their invaluable 
school property. He it was whointroduced 
the Arkwright cotton machinery into this 
country, and his factory in Providence was 
the first to weave an all-cotton fabric. He 
was also a founder of Brown University, 
which bears to-day his name. Far-seeeing 
and generous, an earnest advocate of free 
public schools, with unusual moral, spirit- 
ual and intellectual development, as his 
writingsshow, he reached down the centu- 
ries, and gave to thousands then unborn, 
opportunities to develop into the noble citi- 
zenship which he craved for every child of 
the country. Well may the Friends hold 
his name in honored remembrance!—Mary 
A. Livermore in Boston Herald. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Indiana has 2352 women engaged in 
farming. 


Susie C. Vogl, from her Squirrel island 
retreat, sends bright correspondence to the 
Boston Herald. 


Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, will 
preach in Dr. Putnam’s Church, Roxbury, 
next Sunday morning, at 11 o’clock. 


We cannot publish in our column ‘‘Con- 
cerning Women,” any items that are not 
vouched for by the full name of the person 
sending them. 


Among the poems to be published this 
autumn are those of Mary Clemmer and 
Margaret E. Sangster. They will be brought 
out by J. R. Osgood & Co. 

A subscriber writes us, ‘‘Our WoMAn’s 
JOURNAL is read by five families and sent 
to Sidney.” That is a good use of it. Who 
will follow so good an example? 


If the woman whose name has been in 
this JouRNAL as a successful grower of 
trees, will send her address to Mrs. E. M. 
F. Bartlett, at Waterville, Maine, che will 
have valuable seeds sent her. 


The managers of the Pennsylvania Wom- 
an’s Hospital are having erected a new 
building, with a seating capacity for about 


250 persons, to be used for clinical imstruc- 
tion. It adjoins the hospital on the east, 


and will cost about $17,000. 


It may be the duty of sincere opponents 
of woman suffrage to speak, and vote, and 
work against it. But it is equally the duty 
of suffragists to speak, and vote, and work 
against the nomination of such opponents 
to positions where they can make their op- 
position effective. 


The Executive Committee of the lowa 
Woman Suffrage Association are writing to 
all the editors in the State, asking the fol- 
lowing questions: ‘‘Will you advocate or 
allow others to advocate woman suffrage in 
your paper?” Most of the responses, 80 
far, are favorable. 

The will of Sarah Somes Preston, which 
was written by her, contains specific lega- 
cies to the amount of $355,000. Her sister, 
Miss Abby Somes, is to receive $150,000: 
the Home for Aged Men and the Home for 
Aged Women, $10,000 each, and the Female 
Charitable Society of Gloucester, $2,000. 


Miss Marianne North,who recently gave 
to Kew gardens, London, a gallery erected 
at her own expense and filled with her own 
paintings of rare flowers from almost every 
part of the globe. has started for Africa, 
the only quarter yet unrepresented, and 
will spend a year painting the characteristic 
flora. 


Mrs. Fletcher Webster, now the owner of 
the Webster farm at Marshfield, has kindly 
offered to give the Webster Historical 
Society enough of the furniture of the great 
statesman still in her possession to furnish 
a suitable room for the society, whenever 
they may decide upon one for future use in 
Boston. 


A new building is to be erected at Chau- 
tauqua, to be used as a school of languages. 
The cost will be $10,000 and the money has 
been subscribed. During all the summer 
there has been a resident population of be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 persons at Chau- 
tauqua, and not an intoxicated person has 
been seen there. No liquors are sold at 
the place. 


Miss F. Henrietta Muller and her sister, 
Miss Eva Muller, of England, are in this 
city. They are active suffragists. Miss F. 
H. Muller is a member of the London 
school committee, and Miss Eva isa mem- 
ber of the Board of Poor Law Guardians. 
Both are highly commended to us as excel- 
lent speakers. They will attend the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association at Omaha. 





At Newport, R. L, on the 22d inst. the 
Town and Country Club,of which Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe is president, met at the resi- 
dence of W. F. Weld of Boston. There 
was a large attendance of distinguished 
people. Among the literary exercises were 
readings by I. Richardson of New York. 
A collation, etc, were provided, and the 
event was a pleasing success. ‘ 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean acknowledges 
with evident gustatory satisfaction the re- 
ceipt and consumption of a choice selection 
of tit-bits in the way of salad, rolls, Mary- 
land biscuits, and the whitest of bread, the 
production and the donation of the Training 
School of Cooking, of which Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, the author of ‘Cooking and Castle- 
Building,” is the superintendent. 


Herbert Spencer was a passenger on the 
Cunard steamship Servia, which arrived in 
New Yorkon Monday. The purposeof Mr. 
Spencer’s visit is to recover his health, 
which has been much broken of late, so that 
for five months he has not been able to do 
any work. It is his first visit to America, 
and he will stay three months, taking a trip 
through Canada, down the lakes, and visiting 
the principal cities Eastand West. 


There is to be held in Jefferson City, Mo., 
some time during the latter part of the 
month, a council of colored citizens of the 
state to consider the educational, industrial 
and political interests of the race. The 
subject of a mechanical and industrial 
school will be discussed with a view to se- 
cure legislative assistance. The call is 
made by a number of the most prominent 
colored people throughout Missouri. 


In the whole United States, as we learn 
by the U. 8S. census, there are 12,571,427 
males over twenty-one years of age. In 
1880, 9,204,428 voted, or 73 per cent. of the 
entire voting population. This was in a 
Presidential election. At the State and 
local elections a much smaller vote is polled. 
It is fair to say that not more than one 
half the qualified voters vote on an average. 
Yet we are told that ‘‘women don't want 
to vote.” 


The Board of the Mary Fletcher Hospital 
at Burlington, Vermont, have had a special 
meeting to act on the gift of $5,000 gener- 
ously given by Senator and Mrs, Edmunds 
and their daughter, to endow a free bed 
and to furnish a room to be called the 
‘Julia Edmunds Room,” a memorial of the 
daughter who lately died. The gift is on 
condition that the room shall be for the use 
of some ‘‘female”’ patient. This is almost 
the only condition, 


The harvest continues to make favorable 
progress, and the estimates of 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat are not now considered 
far beyond the mark. Tuls will give usa 
surplus of about 250,000,000 bushels. As 
threshing progresses in Central Kansas, 
where the most of the wheat of the state is 
raised, a larger yield is shown than was 
anticipated. Twenty-four reports received 
from farmers, state the yield from 16 to 23 
bushels per acre. 


At Chicago, August 10, Paul Tallner, a 
machinist, on Division street, who has fre- 
quently quarreled with his young wife, 
took a heroic method of ending their 
troubles one afternoon. Taking her to one 
side of their domicile he asked her, ‘‘ Will 
you obey me?” Receiving an evasive re- 
ply, he pulled a 32-calibre revolver and 
fired two shots into her breast, killing her 
instantly. Stepping into an adjoining room 
he shot himself through the heart. They 
had been married two years, 


Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, president of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association 
and editor of the Hebron (Neb.) Journal, 
and the Western Woman's Journal, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful gold-headed cane 
by the Western Press Association, of which 
he is a!so president, on their late excursion. 
The presentation took place at Salt Lake 
city, and was made by G. W. Limsbocker of 
the Harvard Journal, witha neat speech, to 
which Mr. Correll, though taken by surprise, 
happily responded. 


4 Mr. Crapo is a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor, and will not 
allow his name to be taken before the peo- 
ple of his district as a candidate for a re- 
nomination for Congress. He made up his 
mind, before the governorship was men 
tioned to him, that he would retire from 
Congress on the completion of his present 
term. The field is open to whoever may be 
selected ;to succeed him. Mr. Davis, of Fall 
River, is an eminently suitable man, and a 
sincere friend of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Kate T. Wood, of Salem, Mass., our 
talented friend and contributor, has a serial 
catled ‘‘Hester Hepworth” in the Boston 
Daily Globe, of which a literary lady says: 
“It is a story of admirably sustained inter- 
est and thrilling pictures.” It is a story of 
the daysof witchcraft inold Salem, careful- 
ly wrought out from the authentic words, 
and our readers will certainly watch for its 
coming out in book form. Mrs. Wood is 
an industrious writer, and turns from the 
little ones, whom her pen delights, to poet- 
ry and fiction for the elders, with great 
facility and without flagging. May she reap 
a harvest of gold for her diligent sowing! 
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PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSE1, which is the most perfect fitting garment 





to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 


Z iey are perfect in form and healthfui to wear. Made 


white and with buttons or steels in front 
Price, $2.00 each. For sale by lad- 
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Geo. Frost & Co. 
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Mr. Hoar was opposed to an arbitrary 
cut down on the tariff’ 10 per cent. but at 
the same time he was in favor of reducing 
the tariff on sugar 25 per cent., and on 
Bessemer steel rails about 15 per cent.—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


An Ohio correspondent writes to the New 
Haven Palladium that ‘‘the home of Yale 
College must certainly feel proud in these 
days when her bands play Walter Malley 
marches on the green, and her juries hold 
picaics in honor of having saved such per- 
sons as Blanche Douglass and the Malley 
boys from the gallows. Perhaps we Ohio. 
ans have had a too exalted opinion of New 
Haven.” 


The Indiana Methodist Conference which 
will meet at the Central Avenue Church in 
Indianapolis this week, has courteously 
granted the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union one afternoon of the session, when 
Mrs, Z. G. Wallace, Mrs. M. L. Wells and 
Mrs. J. R. Nichols will present the methods 
and work of the Union, which is making 
arrangements for a series of parlor meetings 
in different sections of the city, the discus- 
sions to be led by Mrs. Wallace, Wells and 
Nichols. 


There is something radically and terribly 
wrong in the relation of corporations and 
their laborers when American workingmen, 
who failed in a just and peaceful attempt 
to secure an advance from seventeen to 
twenty cents per hour for the heavy labor 
of freight handling, meet and humbly ask 
their late employers to ‘‘ be pleased to over- 
look our misbehavior,” and promise never to 
ask for justice again. — Boston Herald. 


The board of musical studies in Cam- 
bridge (England) University recommend 
that the examinations for musical degrees 
be open to such women ascan produce the 
required certificate of literary and scientific 
attainment. The fees are to be the same 
as in the case of men. The uames of women 
satisfying the examiners are to be published 
in aseparate list. These musical examina- 
tions are virtually honor examinations, and 
the board call attention to the fact that 
their recommendation is simply carrying 
out the principle of the decision of the 
senate in February, 1881, which admitted 
women to honor examinations on the same 
conditions, as far as possible, as men. 


The ‘‘Woman’s Institute of Techni- 
cal Design” in New York has issued its 
first report. The school opened in Novem- 
ber, 1881, with five pupils. It closed in the 
following June with thirty, who received 
certificates. The instruction was given in 
two classes, called first and second elemen- 
ary, and included the branches of wall. 
paper and calico designs and flower-painting 
with a carpet and oil-cloth class. The school 
is the owner of a Jacquardloom. Prizes of 
from $15 to $380 were awarded to several 
during the year. In all 475 drawings were 
made, many of which were sold. Among 
the practical instruction the pupils were 
given opportunities to visit the large carpet 
and wall-paper factories, where the practi- 
cal details of manufacture .were explained 
to them. 


Miss M. F. Whitman, of Lexington, Dr. 
Laura M. Porter, of Boston, and MissC. E. 
Ricker, of Cambridge, accompanied Mr. A. 
E. Scott of Lexington, in behalf of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, in a successful ex 
ploration of the Twin Mountain range and 
the adjacent ravines. Mr. Scott was ac- 
companied by these three ladies and two axe- 
men. The party entered the forest ubout 
one mile north of the Twin Mountain House, 
fought their way inch by inch the whole 
length of the ridge from the North Twin to 
Mt. Bond, then descended to the valley of 
the east branch, which they followed up to 
its source on Mt. Field. They then climbed 
Mt. Field and descended directly to the 
Crawford House. The party were seven 
days in the wilderness. They report deep 
ravines, wild mountain streams, and views 
from those lofty summits unsurpassed in 
grandeur by any in the mountain region of 
New Hampshire. The exploration also 
proved that women, when properly equipped 
forthe work, are more enthusiastic, and en- 
dure the fatigues of mountain climbing and 
the exposures of forest life quite as well as 
men. 
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Wiltons, 5-Frame, 
$2.00 
MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brassels, 
15 Cents 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 
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John & James Dobson, 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, 


Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautifal and healthful spots in 
the Alleghany region. TurTion rres. Board and 
other expenses very low. Courses of study: Classic- 
al, Scientific (general), and Technical, with a Classic- 
al and Scientific ig ge Department. fall term 
opens August 25th, 1882, For catalogues or any in- 
formation, address GEO. W. ATHERTON, President, 
State College, Center Co., Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY, tar, soos 


eare of heaith, manners,and morals of poviec ae. 
Good board. Teaches cooking and like household 
Address 

IN, PRincipar. 


West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of this Ponty and Day 
School for ye and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For i and catalogue 
address NALH’L T. ALLEN, 

est Newton, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


RE-OPYPrEnN IN GS 


In restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory School. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences New Scientific 
Building, | Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early 
equal, places will be given the earliest licants. 
For fall particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa, 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary, 


Withits Musical Conservatdry, i 
1882, Completely furnished for Classical, Klee= 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfalness. Easy of access. 1 po 
low for the accommodations furnished, great 
care taken of Students. Hundreds fitted for 
urefulness through the pecuniary aid of 
**Teacher’s Provision,’? Our graduates are 
sought for the best itions. *“The Oread,” 
(Students’ Journal,) lias artecles. free. 

Address PrincipaL MT. CARROLL SFMINARY 
Carroll County, Lil. 





arts. To secure place apply early. 
° C. CG. BRAG 
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A CHILD'S REFUGE. 
BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 
In those young years 
I had in childish wont, within my breast, 
Beating with many fears, 
A heart—and for it auch a home of rest, 
So safe and sweet a place for hiding tears, 
That grief forgot iteeif and fear was drowsed, 
In such a tender home securely housed. 
I have found comfort since for many agrief, 
And hiding-places for the sweet relief 
Of tears, and have appeased a singer’s zest 
Of life and joy in no unfruitful quest; 
Strong arms etill hold me to a heart as true, 
Whereof love's fountain springs forever new; 
And yet the wide world through 
For me there can be never found again 
A fortress so impregnable to pain, 
So sovereign a reat, 
So sweet and soft and balmy a retreat 
Against all harms, 

2 All influence malign and vague alarms, 
Mother, as that which when a child I knew, 
Rapt, shielded from the alien world by you. 

- > 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN, 








Over and over again, no matter which way I tarn, 
I always find in the Book of Life some lesson I have 


to learn. 

I must take my turn at the mill; I must grind out the 
golden grain; 

I mast work at my task with a resolute will over and 
over again. 

We cannot measure the need of even the tiniest 


flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands that run 
through ¢ single hour; 
But the morning dews must fall, and the sun and 
stummer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all, over and over 
again, 
Over and over again the brook through the meadow 
flows, 
All over and over again the ponderous mill wheel 


goes, P 
Once doing will not suffice, though doing be not in 
vain; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice may come if 
we try again. 


The path that has once been trod is never 80 rough 
for the feet; 
And the lesson we once have learned is never eo hard 
to repeat. 
Though eorrowful tears must fall, and the heart to 
ite depth be riven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all to render 
us meet for Heaven, 


MARGERY. 

In a farm-house, red and olden, 
Where the morning sunbeams golden 
Flashed from diamond pane and gable, 
Glanced from weather-cock and stable,— 
There dwelt Margery—form and feature 
Plain, unshapely—but a creature 
With a soul athirst for beauty, 
Hedged in by the path of duty. 

(The cream must be churned, and the wool must be 

spun, 
And the soba be milked at the set of the sun, 
So Margery toileth.) 


Never lark on bright May morning 
Thrilled his welcome to the dawning, 
Not a wind-flower ’neath the hedges 
In the breeze swung pearly edges, 
Ne’er sun-rays from cloud out-peeping, 
Hills in rosy glow are steeping— 
Bat her loving heart outreaching 
Grasped the lessons they are teaching. 
(But the cream must be churned, and the wool must 
be spun, 
And the cows must be milked at the set of the sun, 
And Margery toileth.) 





Thus the long years slowly drifted, 


Never was the burden 'fted; 
Hew ae gcew Knotted, shoulders stooping, 


’Neatb the weight of care down drooping; 
Drunken father, feeble mother, 
Frail young sisters, thankless brother; 
And the love that might have crowned her, 
Passed her by and never found her. P 
(Yet the cream must be churned, and the wool must 
be ¢pun, 
And the cows must be milked at the set of the sun. 
Brave Margery toiled.) 


Say ye that her life was wasted, 
All the joys of earth untasted? 
Nay, each nature narrow-seeming 
May witb richest grace be teeming. 
Ah! the angels knew her story 
When she donned their robes of glory, 
And beyond the hidden portal 
Margery wears a crown immortal! 
(The cream is unchurned, and the wool is unspun, 
The cows all unmilked at the set of the sun. 
Tired Margery rested.) 
— Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 








In the Street of the Little 
Augustines. 





BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 

The French Academy of Fine Arts has 
made La Rue des Petits Augustins familiar to 
all Parisian art students. The old chateau, in 
the style of Renaissance, built by Henry II 
for Diane de Poitiers, presents the same 
interesting facade to-day that it did over a 
quarter of a century ago when I, who sit 
now among the gray-bearded elders of our 
National Academy, and am looked upon by 
the jeunesse dorée of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists asa sort of amiable Jonathan 
Oldboy, first scrawled my ambitious copy 
of the Hemicircle of Delaroche. 

The Latin Quarter has changed since 
then quite as much as the wild boys who 
lived so gaily in its old streets, but with 
this difference, that while we have grown 
old the locality has grown new.s The Bou- 
levard St. Germain is plowing its way 
through historic buildings, picturesque 
courts, and streets whose names we find 
now only in the pages of Eugene Sue and 
the earlier romances of Dumas peré. 

American art students were not so com- 
mon in Paris then as now. Those of us 


European customs, keeping up the old tra- 
ditions of student life. 1 searched in vain 
last summer for the house, almost in the 
shadow of the gloomy Sorbonne, where I 
used to lodge. Baron Houssmann, in his 
improvements, had swept away not the 
house only, but the narrow street on which 
it stood. La Rue des Petis Augustins;was 
still there, however, and on it a tall, 
narrow house, in whose upper story twenty 
of us met twice a week in a life class. It 
began as a speculation, managed by a nig- 
gardly old man, Pile le Roux, who gave us 
the use of his garret and acted as middle- 
man between us and the models, screwing 
as much money as possible out of us, and 
parting with as} little as possible to them. 
Some of us after atime induced Monsieur 
Barye, the eminent sculptor and naturalist, 
to visit us occasionally and criticise our 
work, for the number in the class who 
modeled in clay predominated greatly over 
those who drew. 
As it became generally known that Barye 
was our visiting professor,a number of 
other young sculptors joined us. The 
membership was confined to men, for there 
was no life class accessible at this time to wo- 
men. Our conversation, when the professor 
was not present, was not always of the 
most elevated character. It might have 
been still worse had not the more indus- 
trious members made a rule that any talka- 
tive, or otherwise disturbing spirit should 
be promptly ejected. We appointed a 
well-built Alsatian guardian of the peace. 
When any one became too noisy the guard- 
ian would place the modeling tool he 
chanced to be using between his teeth, calm- 
ly pitch the offender down stairs and return 
silently to his work. A young man by the 
namefof L’Etrange, whose modeling table 
was next my own, appeared to serve the 
Alsatian as a kind of moral thermometer. 
His native delicacy was greater than that 
possessed by the rest of us; and when a 
double entendre was perpetrated, or a not 
over choice song was sung, his beardless 
cheek would burn like the heart of a rich 


camellia, 

L’Etrange was always extremely clever 
in execution and often there was something 
masterly in his conceptions. He never felt 
his way out of the clay to a figure; the idea 
existed clear in his mind before he began 
his work. He had a faculty of concentrat- 
ing the interest on any desired action, and 
also atendency to idealization, eliminating 
whatever was vulgar in the model, and 
giving to his creations an impression of in- 
nocent loveliness or noble strength, even 
when the type before him was most un- 
worthy. 

We were examining and criticising each 
other’s work one day after class, according 
to our usual custom, when we were all 
struck by L’Etrange’s statuette. The mod- 
el had been a Seine bargeman, the pose 
that of rowicg. We had all grumbled 
that the man had put so little action into 
the position, holding the two broom-han- 
dies we had given him in lieu of oars, in 
such a limp and nerveless way. L’Etrange 
had, by an inspiration of genius, turned to 
account this very circumstance. The mus- 
cles of the arms were relaxed, the hands 
could hardly be said to grasp the oar, 
the fingers closed so reluctantly upon it; 
but all this comported well with the ex- 
pression of the face, half averted in horror 
from the direction which the eyes still 
sought,as though overcome by an irresisti- 
ble fascination. 

‘Listening to Circe!” a half-dozen of us 
exclaimed together; ‘‘you must put that 
into marble.” 

‘Into plaster first,” replied L’Etrange, 
“then into marble, if I can find a patron.” 
From that time the young man was re- 
garded with consideration by his class- 
mates. We recognized the presence 
amongst us of a possible genius, and he was 
forthwith besiege with overtures of friend- 
ship, to which he responded but coldly. 


‘He feels himself above us,” said one of 
our number, a young Spaniard. ‘‘We will 
find out whose knife has the sharper edge 
if he gives me any more of his supercili- 
ous airs.” 

‘*He is very secretive,” remarked a little 
pock-marked Frenchman, who went among 
us by the nickname of Petite Vérole. ‘Ihave 
not yet discovered where he lodges, al- 
though I have three times followed him 
after leaving the class. Such a jaunt as he 
led me last night! I am certain he sus- 
pected me, and kept me walking on pur- 
pose, the malicious one!” 

“It is, after all, his own affair,” suggested 
the Alsatian. ‘‘He is probably poor, and 
too proud to let us know how he lives, in 
which case we should respect his reticence; 
and if I catch you, L’Espagnol, picking a 
quarrel with him, or you, Petite Vérole, 
dogging him again, I'll drop you both into 
the Seine.” 

I admired L’Etrange quite as much as 
the Alsatian, but I took no part in the sur- 
mises regarding the mystery which envel- 
oped him, for my thoughts were at this 
time well filled by my own affairs. I had re- 
ceived, before leaving America,two possible 
orders. 1 was to furnish a design for a 
candelabrum to a dealer in bronzes and 
gas fixtures, and had been requested by a 


a memorial statue to a reformatory institu- 
tion of which he had been the founder), to 
send back a plaster cast for a statue repre- 
senting the Thraldom of Vice. If I suc- 
ceeded I would in one case receive a per- 
petual percentage on the sale of the can- 
delabrum,and in the other would be paid a 
munificent price for the statue cut in marble. 

In both instances there were other com- 
petitors. I had already tried for the can- 
delabrum and had failed. A letter from 
the firm announced that another American 
artist, Miss Mary Rheinhardt, had furnished 
the successful design. It was now being 
cast by a Parisian firm; I might call if I 
chose and judge of its excellence as com- 
pared with my own. 

I told the story to L’Etrange, showed 
him my design, and asked him to go with 
me and examine this woman’s work. He 
accepted my invitation, and the candela- 
brum was unwrapped for us in the ware- 
room of the foundry. Sore and prejudiced 
as 1 was, I was compelled to admit it better 
than my own composition. Three figures, 
each holding aloft an antique lamp, stood 
back to back. One of these figures, stern, 
unpitying, inexorable, held a glittering 
sword in her rfght hand. It was easy to 
see that hers was the lamp of Truth. An- 
other, cowled and robed in the dress of a 
student of Petrarch’s time, held his lamp 
above a book which he was studying, on 
which the word ‘‘Knowledge” in Greek 
was cut. The third figure, with an air of 
protection, raised with her disengaged arm 
a crouching, groping creature, who seemed 
grateful for the light which streamed from 
the Lamp of Love, extended above. Around 
this lamp ran the inscription, ‘‘This is the 
true light that lighteth every man.” 

I remember that while I gave the candel- 
abrum my honest but grudging praise, 
L’Etrange did not seem at all impressed by 
its beauty, but spoke appreciatively and 
consolingly of the good points in my own 
unfortunate design. What stung me most 
in the affair was the thought that I had 
been fairly beaten by a woman, and I ap- 
plied myself with the utmost determina- 
tion to my statue emblematical of the 
‘‘Thraldom of Vice.” It was not etriking- 
ly original in conception. The Laocoon 
seemed to me the only adequate expression 
of the idea, and I had determined upon a 
modification of the antique, to be called 
“In the Toils of the Serpent.” 1 would 
represent a Hindoo girl, presumably a 
snake-charmer, overcome and crushed by a 
huge reptile which she had ceased to con- 
trol. I had the advantage of Monsieur 
Barye’s counsel. I visited the Jardin de 
Plantes daily, studying the huge boas and 
anacondas coiling in their cages. My Hin- 
doo girl was posed with her arms pinioned 
by a fold of the serpent’s body, her shoul- 
ders thrown upward with a convulsive 
effort to writhe out of the deadly toils,an ac- 
tion which L’Etrange at once praised for its 
realism and blamed for its horror. I was 
confident of success, and awaited the result 
with the utmost impatience. During the in- 
terval of sending my cast to England, where 
my patron happened to be at this time, and 
the decision in regard to it, an incident oc- 
curred which introduced my friend to me 
ina newcharacter. He dropped his hand. 
kerchief one day, and as it fell nearer my 
modeling table than his own, I stooped and 
restored it to him. The handkerchief was 
in my hand only an instant, but that instant 
was long enough for me to comprehend 
that this filmy bit of embroidery and _per- 
fume was not intended for a man’s use, 
even if I had not seen the name Mary 
Reinhardt neatly marked in the corner. 

L’Etrange saw that 1 noticed it and crim- 
soned deeply. 

“You did not say that you knew Miss 
Reinhardt when we were speaking of her 
the other day,”’ I said. 

“Our acquaintance is so slight,” he stam- 

mered, ‘‘that [thought it hardly worth men- 
tioning.” 

That evening Petite Vérole joined me as 
I walked homeward. ‘‘Was the name on 
the handkerchief Mademoiselle Rhein- 
hardt?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied rather tartly, for L’ 
Etrange was still my friend, and I resented 

another’s prying into his affairs. 

“Hh bien,” chuckled Petite Vérole. 

“They must be great friends, those two, 

for I have three times followed him from 
hereto her studio on the Faubourg St. 

Honoré.” 

‘“‘He gave her lessons, probably,” I re- 
plied, and sudderly the suspicion entered 
my mind that here perhaps was the secret 
of Miss Rheinhardt’s talent. L’Etrange 
assisted her! It was only an envious sur- 
mise, but it made me alert and watchful for 
the proof which came later. 

News came at last from my statue, “In 
the Toils of the Serpent.” It was rejected, 

and again the successful competitor was 
Mary Rheinhardt. ‘Your conception,” 
the gentleman desiring the statue wrote me, 
‘is brutal and painful in the extreme, a 
portrayal of mere pltysical agony. We 
have accepted a work which rises into the 
realm of the ideal, showing the thraldom of 
vice in its more alluring and seductive 
forms, by a subtle rendering of mental 
emotion in the face, The figure is calm, 


sentiment is exquisitely feminine, while the 
execution is noble and manly. I inclose a 
photograph of the successful statue, ‘‘Lis- 
tening to Circe.” 

There, staring me in the face, was the 
same lazy bargeman that we had hailed in 
the lifeclass as a work of genius. The 
work wasin no sense Miss Rheinhardt’s. 
If he chose to surrender it to her and she 
to accept it as her own, so much more dis- 
graceful for them both. I could have 
born to be eclipsed fairly by my friend, 
but that he should dishonorably barter his 
talent was a terrible blow to the love I brre 
him, and that a woman should carry away 
honors to which she had no right, and so 
be estimated as a better artist than myself, 
was more than my pride could endure. 
That L’Etrange was poor and saw no other 
way of disposing of his work, that she was 
probably rich and ambitious, made no dif- 
ference to me. It was a lie, and as such 
should be publicly branded. 1 wrote im- 
mediately to the patron so grossly deceived, 
narrating the whole matter and requesting 
him to print the letter in the most promi- 
nent English and American jounals as an 
act of retributive justice. I posted the let- 
ter immediately on writing it, and as the 
idea of striking in the dark was repugnant 
to me, I sent a copy of it to Miss Mary 
Rheinhardt, Faubourg St. Honoré. 

Then in no amiable mood I strode away 
to our life class, in the street of the Little 
Augustines. L’Etrange came in late, and 
strangely excited. He fingered his work 
nervously, and his work that day was a no- 
table failure. He avoided my glance, and 
I took a malicious pleasure in watching 
him. 

The model posed with one arm raised 
high above her head. 

“It is a tiresome position,” said the Al- 
satian; ‘‘you should rest now.” 

‘Indeed, monsieur,” replied the girl, ‘I 
am not weary, I am accustomed to the pose. 
I stood so for Monsieur L’Etrange for 
three figures, holding a lamp above my 
head.” 

I faced L’Etrange angrily. ‘‘So,” I said, 
‘“‘we are to understand that you modeled 
Miss Rheinhardt’s candelabrum as well as 
her statue ‘Listening to Circe’.” 

‘‘Miss Rheinhardt,” replied L’Etrange, 
with dignity, ‘‘is alone entitled to whatever 
merit there may be in the works bearing her 
name.” 

‘‘Liar!” I hissed, and at the same mo- 
ment felt the strong grasp of the Alsatian’s 
hand upon my collar. 

‘“‘Monsieur,” he exclaimed, ‘‘such lan- 
guage demands satisfaction!’ 

“L’Etrange shall have it,” I replied, 
‘‘when and where he chooses, This is no 
place to arrange preliminaries; if he will 
favor "me with an appointment for that 
purpose—” 

‘‘Numero———, Faubourg St. Honoré, at 
eight o’clock this evening.” 

Eight o’clock found me at the door indi- 
cated. It bore upon a small silver plate the 
name ‘‘Miss Rheinhardt.’”’ I started; it was 
strange indeed that L’Etrange should have 
given me her rooms as arendevous. A la- 
dy, whose face too was strangely familiar, 
responded to my knock. She held in her 
hand an open letter, and spoke with a voice 
which thrilled me as though it were that of 
some dead friend. ,‘‘The occurrences of the 
afternoon can be easily forgiven,” she said, 
‘but what satisfaction have you to offer 
for this letter?” 

I had never before to my knowledge met 


Mary Rbheinhardt, but as I felt the 
clear, penetrating gaze of her dark 
eyes, and noticed the rich brunette 


complexion changing and flushing as she 
stood before me,the embodiment of insulted 
womanhood, I knew that I had seen all this 
before,and that I was the victim of some mys- 
terious spell which I was powerless to shake 
off. 

“It is all a mistake,” I stammered. 
‘‘L’Etrange was right; a woman with such 
a face as yours could {never give to the 
world under her name work that was not 
her own.”’ 

*‘Do you not understand!” she exclaimed 
with fine scorn, “that Iam L’Etrange?” 
‘You?’ I replied confusedly, ‘‘you are a 
woman!” 

‘‘And as such, debarred from the privilege 
of study in the life class, with the criticism 
of fellow students and instructors, a privi- 
lege which every artist prizes as highly as 
independent study. I felt that I could not 
excel in my profession without it, and so 
attended your class in disguise. Some day 
perhaps there will be independent classes 
formed for women, but I could not wait for 
that time. Professor Barye was acquaint- 
ed with my alias, and placed me under 
the protection of the Alsatian. My secret 
was unsuspected; it wasa bold, a question- 
able thing to do, but until now I have seen 
no cause to regret it.” 

“I recognize you now,” I cried, “and I 
implore you to forgive me;” but as the 
words crossed my lips, an overwhelming 
consciousness of the great injury Ihad done 
her came upon me. 

“Can you calculate,” she asked, as 
though divining my thoughts, ‘‘the mis- 
chief which the letter you have sent will do 
me® Wrong irreparable, a reputation black- 
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ened, a career ruined!” 





“I will telegraph a complete retraction” 
Icried. ‘‘It is not too late to atone for my 
mistake and to prevent the consequences.” 

“It ds too late. The truth in this instance 
would be as damaging to me in the Opinion 
of many persons as the calumny itself, A 
word let fall can never be gathered up again, 
You have done me harm enough, and I 
charge you never again tomention my name 
to any one.” 

I did not obey the charge, but telegraph. 
ed at once to the purchaser of the Statue, 
begging him to hold my letter unopened 
until a second could arrive. He acceded 
to my request, and, after reading my ful} 
explanation, committed my first letter to the 
flames without breaking the seal. He wag 
kind enough to write to Miss Rheiohardt, 
convincing her of my repentance, and that 
no whisper of my evil suspicions had gone 
abroad. 

This was long, long ago, as I have said. 
I am writing this sketch beside a bronze 
candelabrum, beneath a lamp held by a fig- 
ure called Love, a lamp which bears the 
legend, ‘*This 1s the true light that lighteth 
every man.” And, sitting in this light, | 
have learned to abhor all scandal and bitter 
words that may by any possibility bring 
pain to another. 

And the lamp-light, soft and mellow, fails 
like a benison, not on my head alone, but 
on that of my dear wife as well, whom you 
know already as Mary Rheinhardt and the 
young sculptor, L’Etrange.—Our Continens. 

i 
SUMMER AT NANTASKET, 
ATLANTIC Houss, Nantasket Beach 
Fashion.—The Bustle.—Hop,—Sunrise,~A 
Monkey Episode. 

From the heat and dust, the scents and 
sounds of the great city, we sailed away 
through the blue waters of Beston harbor 
to Nantasket Beach, where we knew that 
nights of peace and days of sweetest calm 
awaited us at the Atlantic House. The 
hours were long and hot and dreary in the 
city; but the salt wind blows all the day 
long over Nantasket, scores of tiny boats 
rock idly on the waters or skim away before 
the wind with sails well set, great yellowish 
gray rocks stretch far out into the ocean, 
their bases dark with sea-weed, their sum- 
mits crowned with red and grey and yellow 
roofed cottages, and to the idler all is ‘soul. 
fully intense.” The air is soft and insin- 
uating, its very mildness inducing a feeling 
of lassitude and quiescence. If one wagin 
the last stages of consumption, and wished 
to glide gently to the other world, this is 
the spot in which to do the gliding. 

Fashion, if it is always represented here 
as it is at present, would never seduce 
our wearied souis into vain longings for 
farther continuance on this mundane sphere, 
It is the old stereotyped dress we have seen 
for years: Puffs, plaitings, ruffles, shir- 
rings, hip paniers, pointed bodices, round 
waists, polonaises, and skirts made of silk, 
satin, brocade, velvet, and nun’s veiling for 
evening, and black silk, dark woolens, 
satines, muslins and cambrics for morning 
wear, with the three-cornered handkerchief, 
gay with floral designs, for breakfast, and 
fashioned for evening of dainty lace of cob- 
web fineness, and the inevitable dig bunch 
of flowers on the bodice. Whatever the 
texture or material of the dress, whatever 
the style of lingerie, whether a collar that 
reaches from neck to armpits, a three-cor- 
nered handkerchief, or a full standing 
ruche, the huge bouquet worn on the but- 
ton line of the corsage, or stuck in the belt 
at the left side, is the one indispensable ad- 
junct toa fashionable lady’s attire. Jacque- 
minot roses, drooping sprays of wisteria, 
pond-lilies, cow-slips and dandelions, all find 
favor in the eyes of fashion’s votaries. 
There came into the dining-room this noon 
a girl, tall and lissome, robed in a black 
dress of some thin material, and wearing at 
the belt two red silken peonies. The blos- 
soms and green leaves were so natural in 
size, color and make-up, that had it been 
the first of June instead of the last of July 
I could have sworn the flowers were just 
gathered in the garden. 

Well! Art is doing wonderful things for 
woman now-a-days, and the most wonder- 
ful”and fearful thing she asks her to accept 
and adopt, is the bustle, without the hoop- 
skirt adjustment. Of all the hideous arti- 
cles a woman ever wiggled in, this bustle is 
the most hideous and disgusting. A little 
genteel stick-out, such as a starched skirt or 
a flounced back breadth would give to 2 
woman’s form, is pretty, and lends to the 
wearer a graceful appearance; but the 
dreadful monstrosities that are now in 
vogue, and are being worn by women who 
ought to know better, are a disgrace to civ- 
ilization. Could a woman see herself step 
in one of these indecencies, which sways 
not with the movements of the body, but 
takes on a motion peculiar to its half-spher- 
ical form, she would never again get be- 
tween its lacing-strings and cambric.;‘ 

Some of the finest forms at the hop on 
Saturday night were disfigured by these 
abominations, and their fair wearers seemed 
as happy and merry as if they were perfect 
in all their appointments of dress. Per- 
haps, after all, where “‘ignorance is bii&s’ 
it really is ‘‘folly to be wise,” for the hop 
was a success in spite of the bustle. Guests 
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from the Rockland House, and from the cot- 

far and near, helped to swell the num- 
per of the dancers. The very young people 
gsoced themselves breathless. 1 noticed 
that the young men who had their fortunes 
jo make were all in dress suits. They 
yeamed upon the ladies in swallow-tail 
coats and vests with rolling fronts, showing 
3 broad expanse of shirt bosom; but the 
pea Who had their fortunes to spend were 
jn frock coats or easy-fitting sacques, and 
wore trousers that were not skin tight. At 
twelve the musicians had ceased playing, 
the dancers had departed, and the house 
was silent as the grave. Not a sound was 
to be heard. 1 threw back my blinds and 
jeaned far out into the night. Stillness, 
darkngss and dewiness met me whichever 
way 1 turned my face. In the dark breath- 
jess night I dropped asleep. 

Three hours after, lawoke. The wide- 
opened windows showed me a stretch of 
porizon the like of which I had never seen 
pefore. A misty purple strip, lighting at 
the zenith edge to faint rose color, and turn- 
ing to pale yellow, lost itself in the dim blue 
above. Just so had the sunset faded last 
night. Was this the remnant of its glory? 
What wonderful peculiarities did the atmos- 
phere possess, that it could bold through 
all the night the hues of departing day. A 
faint mist hung over land and sea, and the 
incoming tide crooned softly upon the 
peach. As I looked and wondered, the pale 
rose tint slowly deepened and brightened 
into glowing crimson, the soft yellow flash- 
ed to golden radiance, and the sun sprang 
into sight. Still, the ocean lay in its misty 
purple darkness, while the crimson and the 
gold of the sky gleamed till the eye was 
dazzled by its splendor. The sun rose high- 












er, and shot athwart the waters a glittering 
beam of light. From the far east, straight 
across the ocean to the little ledge of rocks 
near the boat-house, stretched this gleam- 
ing pathway so sharply defined, so clean 
cut, that it seemed to exist apart from the 
waters. It was not in the least like a reflec- 
tion. It looked a genuine strect of gold, 
solid enough to walk upon, firm enough to 
bear up whoever might venture upon its re- 
splendent surface. Really! I began to up- 
derstand under what circumstances might 
have been written the jubilee song which 
has for its refrain, 
“Oh! dem golden slippers, 
Golden slippers dat Ise going to wear to walk de 
golden street.’ 


Only for afew momerts did this shining 
bridge lie sharply defiaed. It wavered, 
broadened, shot out sparkles of light to left 
and right, then flashed ail over the ocean, 
and the sea was alive with the gleaming, 
dancing sparkling light. It was sunrise at 
Nantasket. I closed my blinds and went 
back to bed for a four hours’ nap, and had 
it. At breakfast, most of the wome= came 
down in dark-colored silk skirts and break- 
fast-jackets of blue and pink cashmere and 
light self-colored satin and silk, and ate 
their dinners in the same garb, blooming 
out at supper in dresses that seemed not to 
be made of odd pieces. 

If you want rest and quiet you will get 
it here. It is peaceful, it is serene. The 
beach is lovely to look upon, the view de- 
lightful from all the windows, the house 
large and the beds comfortable; but I come 
to the confessional with bowed head, ac- 
knowledging that it is dull beyond belief. 
Excepting the weekly fire-works at the Nan- 
fasket House, and the Saturday night hops 
at the Atlantic, there is positively nothing 
torelieve the monotony of the hours, un- 
less we take into account the travelling 
hand-organ-grinder. When the organ has 
amonkey accompaniment, as one had that 
was here yesterday, the ripple of excite- 
ment becomes a wave of pleasure. The 
musical instrument (?) was a dreadful affair 
of groans and discordant cries; a thing fit 
only to be cut into slivers and burned. But 
the monkey was a genuine little ape, full of 
pranks and tricks and capers. He ran up 
the pillars and along the roof of the piazza, 
squatting in front of the guests’ windows, 
chattering and performing until they tossed 
him money, and then scrambling and leap- 
ingdown to his perch on the organ, he 
handed over his gainstohismaster. A iady 
Walking down the long piazza caught sight 
of him as he was giving up his. last penny 
with most vehement shakes of his black 
head, and leaning far over the balustrade 
she keld out her hands to the little imp, and 
said ‘“‘Come.” With one bound he was in 
the outstretched hands, and the next mo- 
ment had cuddled himself close in her en- 
folding arms, giving little squeaks of con- 
tent as she stroked his paws or patted his 
cheeks, Imagine the consternation of the 
Other feminines! ‘‘Put him down! oh, put 
him down! he will certainly bite you!” 
they cried in chorus. ‘‘No fear,” answered 
the fearless one, ‘‘a monkey never bites one 
Who is not afraid of handling him.” 
“Smells kin!” said a voice in an undertone. 
“Perhaps!” replied the lady, tarning coolly 
upon the stranger, who had the grace to 
feel annoyed at being overheard. “It is 
quite possible you may be right. Darwin’s 
theory, you know, would be perfect had he 
but found the missing link. Might 1 in. 
quire (smiling blandly) if Professor Darwin 

ever the pleasure of meeting you?” 
You should have seen the man’s face as he 






turned and walked quickly away. It wasa 
blazing scarlet. He will never again, I 
fancy, declare the kinship of a woman and 
a monkey, without first being positively 
certain of the intellectual status of the wo- 
man. She was not bitten, but I can easily 
imagine that though he knew his skin to be 
whole and uninjured, he felt as if he had 
been nipped through and through. 
8. EB. L. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Exclusion of Women from Government Em- 

ploy.—Meeting of Women.—Speeches and 

Resolutions.—Secretaries of Depart- 
ments Explain.—New Illustrated 
Weekly. 
Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 21, 1882. 

Epiror JournaL:—You may have seen 
several lively comments upon the reported 
decisions of Secretaries Teller and Lincoln 
to employ no more women clerks. The 
city was full of women applicants, many 
of them no longer young nor beautiful; 
war-nurses some of them, who had left 
youth and beauty far behind them in the 
wars. But their “members” before leaving, 
had, in many cases, assured them that there 
would be no difficulty about their appoint- 
ments presently. Then their members 
skipped off lightly to go a-fishing or a- 
fence-mending, as seemed most expedient: 
and Secretary Teller appointed 400 clerks in 
the pension office—all men. Moreover, it 
was floating in the air that Secretary Teller 
did not mean to appoint any more women, 
any way. That Secretary Lincoln, Abra- 
ham Lincoln's son, had said, through his 
private secretary, to ladies interceding for 
reinstatement of women discharged without 
cause: ‘We are going to get rid of all the 
women just as fast as we can. We have 
got a few old hags still up in the rookery.” 

‘| cannot believe that this was said to 
respectable women by the representative of 
Robert Lincoln,”I said to an old journalistic 
war-horse. 

‘It is not pleasant to believe; but his fath- 
er’s son is unfortunately known to be a 
snob,” was the reply. ‘‘Nay—it was cruelly 
reported that President Arthur, whose 
brown eyes, manly presence, exquisite 
manners, and devotion to his wife’s memory 
have been so celebrated by women-journal- 
ists, that hetoo was hostile to women in 
the character of clerks! Ht tu Drute?” 

“We can’t vote; you know they want 
these places for voters,” said the saddened, 
helpless women to each other. 

One energetic journalist, Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith, issued a call for all women interested 
in the policy of government in regard to 
employing women, to meet on Thursday 
night, Aug. 10th, at her room, Corcoran 
Building. 

‘Don't go,” said the society woman-jour- 
nalist. ‘‘So and So will be there, and This 
and That no-account women. No promi- 
nent woman or woman of any social stand- 
ing will be there.” 

“No,” said I. ‘If they would go, I 
would stay at home in peace, this hot night, 
but Iam going to see what these ‘‘no-ac- 
count women,” these women of no stand- 
ing, no prominence, no chance to earn their 
bread, and with no one to earn it for them, 
have to say of their troubles and of their 
wants. I went. The meeting was com- 
posed very much as my friend predicted, 
but it was pretty interesting, for all that. 
Touching accounts of prolonged nursing 
in the war-time were given by women who 
did this holy work while the little clerk 
was in long dresses, who to-day, tells them. 
‘It is not suitable for women to read the 
names of wounds and diseases of applicants 
for pensions.” (Is not this consideration 
for women’s susceptibilities truly touch- 
ing. Some told of husbands and sons both 
slain by tne Indians; and then of their 
creeping miles through long grass to escape 
a fate worse than death. Comment was 
made on the fact that the 400 men ap- 
pointed were said to be far more competent 
in legal and medical knowledge to examine 
pension claims than women could be.) 
“Yet it is stated at the Interior Depart- 
ment, that every new clerk is to have an 
old clerk to instruct him in his duties,” 
said Mrs. Barton Greene, the secretary of 
the evening, ‘‘ We could be competent with 
somebody to teach us in that way.” 

Resolutions of thanks were voted to Sec- 
retary Folger for his noble treatment of 
women clerks. It was resolved to make 
the evening’s organization into a permanent 
league for theaiding of allclassesof women 
workers everywhere in America, and it 
was resoived to call upon the industrial 
classes everywhere to withhold support 
from any administration that should ex- 
clude from employment, on the ground of 
sex alone. 

An executive committee of five ladies 
was chosen to provide for permanent or- 
ganization as a “‘Woman’s National Labor 
League.” 

Next day the leading papers of Wash- 
ington, the Star, Post, and Republican, gave 
long ané@ serious accounts of the women’s 
rally. Thenceforward have appeared in 
every direction, eager disavuwals of any 
intentions on the part of secretaries of the 
departments to discriminate against women 
merely on account of sex. They never 





dreamed of such a thing, oh, never. ‘They 


did mean to, though; till they saw the muss 
it stirred up,” muttered the old war-horse 
aforesaid, to me, who believed all their as- 
surances simple- heartedly. 

Mrs. Rose A. Braendel, one of the finest 
Centennial correspondents, knownas‘‘Pips” 
has started a bright illustrated weekly 
with the savage name, Zomahawk. To my 
protest, she replies, ‘‘But my paper is to be 
perfectly fearless and independent: some- 
thing you have not got in Washington; 
and there are so many abuses that need a 
tomahawk.” Aug. 7th’s pictorial satire 
was entitled ‘‘Bread for the Few; Hunger 
for the multitudes.” It represented a lot 
of bakers with names of different states on 
their white caps, dividing among them- 
selves the plump loaves marked diff- 
erent appropriation bills, while a fat baker 
in Robeson’s spectacles puts away some flat 
doughs marked ‘‘Tax Reduction,” &c. Over 
them is ‘‘Shelved for want of Yeast.” 

Sracy. 














HUMOROUS. 


‘Sleeping out loud,” is the latest child- 
definition for snoring. 


The Catholic World calls Monsignor Capel, 
who christened the Marquis of Bute, the 
‘‘Apostle to the Genteels.” 


One of the saddest and most vexatious 
trials that comes to a girl when she marries 
is that she has to discharge her mother and 
depend on a servant girl! 


“Neuralgia” is thecharming name borne 
by a charming girl. Her fond mother found 
it on a medicine bottle, and was captivated 
with its sweetness, . 


A little boy who wore striped stockings 
was asked by a man on the street why he 
made barber poles of his legs. His pert re- 
ply was,—*‘Well, ’aint I a little shaver?” 


‘‘How to Make Babes Grow: Soak them 
in boiling hot water and dry them in the 
sun,” said the type; and the editor had to 
explain that bulbs, not babes, were meant. 


‘*What building is that?” asked a stran- 
ger of a boy, pointing to a schoolhouse, 
“That?” said the boy. ‘‘Why, that’s a tan- 
nery!” And he feelingly rubbed his back 
as he passed on. 


A boarder who went off to Chicago for a 
fortnight bade all his fellow sufferers fare- 
well, and then shook the tail of the macker- 
el, with the words, ‘‘Good-bye, old fellow, 
I will see you again when I come back.” 


A Boston conductor cried the name of the 
street just asa young fellow from the coun- 
try was kissing his girl, “Sawyer!” ‘Don’t 
car’ ’f you did; we’re going to be married 
next. week; so there!” 


A small boy went tosee his grandmother. 
After looking eagerly round the handsome- 
ly furnished room where she sat, he ex- 
claimed, inquiriogly, “Oh, grandmamma, 
where is the miserable table papa says you 
keep?” 


A little boy of seven had been in the hab- 
it of sitting with his three-year-old sister in 
church. Last Sabbath he refused to sit in 
his usual place with his little sister. ‘‘For,” 
-— he, ‘‘folks might think we were mar- 
ried.” 


When a Nebraska paper wishes to insin- 
uate that a prominent citizen is going to 
the bad through liquor, it says: ‘‘The Hon- 
orable Mr. Murphy is making a valuable 
collection of snakes.” Western editors 
know how to express themselves poetically. 


A conversation was overheard by a lady 
ou one of the streets of Lowell a few even- 
ings since. A colored man met an Irish- 
man with three children. ‘‘Am these your 
rising generation?” asked the ambitious-to- 
use-big-words colored man. ‘‘Yes,” res- 
ponded Pat, ‘‘thim’s my ancestors.” 


There are some dispensations of Nature 
which are not easily comprehended by the 
casual inquirer, and do not become ver 
much plainer when carefully examined. 
One of them was remarked upon the other 
day by a young lady. ‘‘It is very curious,” 
she observed, ‘‘altogether unaccountable, 
indeed, that the tortoise, from whom we get 
all our tortoise-shell combs, has himself no 
hair whatever.” 








Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
revives the drooping spirits; invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives 
elasticity and firmness to the step, restores 
the natural lustre to the eye, and plants on 
the pale cheek of beauty the fresh roses of 
life’s spring and early summer time. 


Intelligent mothers give their weak, 
growing girls Healy’s Tonic Pills and spare 
them weeks of sickness. See advt. 


Severe periodical Congestive Headaches 
of twenty years’ standing have been cured 
by CEPHALINE. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thureday,Oct 
{ ,1882, in the new college buildiag. Clinical in- 
struction is givenin the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of tures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St., Pai 


“WHY IS IT SO,” 


A Serial Story of power and pathos, illustri- 
tive of many phases of woman's life and labor; by 
Virginta A. Betts. 

Thia Serial, worth everv thoughtful woman's read 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, a lit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. Sus-crrprion—$1.5) a 














MEWVICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. mM. ‘Y¥8 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 
Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 

formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 

dence, R. I., 

Medical Electrician, 

AND 


Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 





Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhals- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tamors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tera advertise themselvea, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the een, and of course will cure Rhea- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Banions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her de Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or cbild 
can afford to do without as they arethe only ~up. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on + 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 

ae Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 


EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE, 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Mags., June 8, 1882. 
Ladies;—Two yeas last March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 
Up to this date I have had seventeen. I have been 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine, but with no relief, 
and became so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommended my taking Murdock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half botties, 
oreighteen ounces. my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They had been suppressed 
over two years, owing to my health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more Jike my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January I commenced 
taking Liquid Food. Ihave taken no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles I ceased taking for a while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bottle. 

My last doctor told me that I did not have one-half 
biood enough in my system to sustain life, and what 
I had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought I would soon die of Ly , feel so 

qu 








much betrer and stronger when taking d Food 
that I shall continue to use it, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as I have not taken a step withont crutch 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain respectfully, JENNIE L. CROSS, 


Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates poisoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin this case, or 
other diseases. The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come from colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

Ladies ate more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
posed to suiden heat and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
ease in adults; the per cent. is as large to the total 
deaths as is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in each the mortality can be redaced one-half by 
taking proper nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex- 
hausting the system by irregu ar hozrs in all duties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creases. The change of life, that leaves so many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shortet.s the lives of many 
one-quarter to one-half, comes from the system not 
being sufficiently nonrished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It is such cases as these which Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw food known (and it is 
then whenit is needed, as bpm one is weaker 
than an infant, and its food is raw, all admit, when 
nourished by its mother), co.densed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of digestion, 
which enabies it to be retained by the stomach when 
so weak as torefuse water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken equal to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the system to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days. 

The worst cases of dyspepsia or constipation can 
be cured by its nse. The change of life any lady can 

ass through in six months by takingone teaspoon- 
Pal to a desert spoon of Liquid Foodtour times daily. 

It is only a household bottle and ought to be in 
every honseho:d, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruits condensed free from drugs, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the essay published by the City of 
Brussels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; essays on Manufac- 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
|. ininfants. 1 02., 15c,, 6 0z., 55c.; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO.,BOSTON 
STUDENTS’ 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 


NOTE BOOKS. | 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
r day athome Samples worth 
$9.19 $20 & 


S free. Address Stinson & Co. 
The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’ says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on wowan’s duties,’’says 
Col. Higginson, 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 





In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards. 
holesale and Retail, 














Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 








ear, single numbers 15cents. Address, 
— WOMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


DISEASES CURED. 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his Wusiness. 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and s' 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, 
peculiarly fit him totreat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features, 
He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in Drccatere, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men ap 
women in the country. 
Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 
Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, miaking recov: 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that h 
life was peoloaged and made more comfortable b 
the treatment, was [pong ey! acknowledged by hi 
family, and admitted by his former medical advices 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopgs, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopsgs, and were restored to health, 
One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr. 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad. 
aes room, In fact the boy was given over to die 
y the physicians attending him inally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruopgs, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tie facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 
That ripe and profound scholar, Peor. Carvin EB, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became a paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to pores health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom hag been cured by 
his treatment. 
The Hon. WILLIAM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruoves’ care and treatment, after bem 
given up as incurable by many of our most prom 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopes’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 


His 


man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopgs, at Temple Place, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment 











asa Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic pe poy by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured. They are prepared 
from the active —— only of well-known garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an eepecial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. Daring six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mra. M., of Reshed. 
Mass., says: ‘‘I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy's Tonic Pills.” Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail! pill on peosigt of price $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 
.00. Address H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
lace, Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE, 


A peerless Brain and Nerve F 
composed of Vegetable and 
productions, that contain in right- 
iy adjusted proportions the ele 
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NERVE FOOD 
TUREL 


MANUFA 
BY 
HF.THAYER & CC 


BOSTON.MA 


. It removes all obstruc- 
tione of the brain, gives vitai pow- 
er, cures eadaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Steeplessness, and Nervous 
Proetration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures. Buy of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt na 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address, H. F, THAYER & Co., 13 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SExEsS 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 

The lectures of the ad begin in October and 
continue to June. his edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to uire a 
liminary examination and to furnish a t 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and saree as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ure 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College* Chicago 


The annual i about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeke. Spring 
| commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous c: lleges. 

rof Wm. . Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or annourcement, addrees Prot, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary, 
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May be found in great variety 
at ad season of the year at 
ard & Gay's. 
Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Bostor. 








56 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
$66 outfit free. Address H. Hattatr & Wo 
Portland, Maine, 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home casily made 
Costly outfit free. A 
Maine. 


Tavs & Co,, Av- 


$1? 
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PULPIT POLITICS. 

We are familiar with the exercise of po- 
litical rights by clergymen. It is no longer 
thought necessary or even expedient for 
them to sacrifice their independence of 
opinion and action to the dormant ideas of 
their congregation, in great or smal! things. 
We have not ceased to think that a minister 
should be a peace-maker, but we have chang- 
ed our erroneous conception of that charac- 
ter asa timid neutral, for the higher ideal 
of a man who is large in the discharge of 
duty, but positive, judicious and kindly in 
all his relations with his fellow-men. Heis 
one who, instead of shrinking from the 
difficulties and responsibilities of life, meets 
them in a manly and cheerful spirit. It is 
not the mere theologian, like Jonathan 
Edwards, but the man of generous nature, 
like Kingsley, who is now the accepted type 
of the faithful religious teacher. We are 
accustomed to individuality and indepen- 
dence in the pulpit. Prejudice or partisan 
feeling cannot dictate with their former 
power in the face of a more healthy public 
opinion, than that which once tried to hush 
the voices of the pastor who plead for per- 
sonal and spiritual freedom, from Hopkins 
to Channing. 

Our Puritan; fathers had their election 
sermons, but every congregation now lis- 
tens to areview of public matters in the 
Thanksgiving sermon of its priest, pastor, 
or rector, and hears occasional references to 
such questions at other times. Noonenow 
questions the right or propriety of the 
introduction of politics, in the best sense, 
into the pulpit. Every presidential election 
calls out the utterances of our moral in- 
structors, whose course is less frequently 
deprecated for fear of lessening religious 
influence, than appreciated as the conscien- 
tious act of a body of men who must, if 
they are true to their calling, present the 
truth, as it appears to them, in a spirit of 
candor and charity. The unprecedented 
breadth and volume of pulpit teachings on 
the life and death of our late lamented 
President, in the scope and manner of treat - 
ing the interests of a momentous hour, is no 
unimportant indication of the tendency of 
a time when none of the reserves of moral 
force can be spared from the service of the 
Republic. It is a time when scholars come 
out of their retirement to take an earnest 
part in politics, and when Carl Schurz ap- 
peals to women to work for civil service re- 
form in their homes. 

There have been many instances among 
us of pulpit instruction in politics, cred- 
itable to the pastors, and valuable to the 
people. But few have been more positive 
in tone and particular in specification, and 
therefore useful as an illustration, than is 
the announcement lately made by a Rhode 
Island clergyman of the topics which he 
proposes to treat in a series of lectures to be 
given in his church this winter. Under the 
head of ‘‘Theoretical Beliefs,” he classes 
subjects of a religious character, and under 
‘*Practical Beliefs,” he enumerates his po- 
litical opinions, This list affords an in- 
structive study of the modern pulpit. The 
doctrines may be condensed as follows: 

1. Equal rights for men and women. 

2. The emancipation of the poor by the 
charities of the church, and the encourage- 
ment of industry by the state. ‘ 
The graduation of taxation. 

The rights of labor. 

Moderation of public expenditures. 
Civil service reform. 

Penalties for adulteration. 

A rigid license system. 

Impartial suffrage. 

10. Prison reform. 

11. Abolition of governmental salaries to 
religious teachers; prohibition of govern- 
ment endowments for sectarian purposes; 
and abolition of tax exemption, except on 
government property used for governmental, 
reformatory, or humane purposes, 

12. The New Testament ideals of un- 
selfishness. 

A suggestive series of contrasts to the 
paper just quoted may be found in one 
which appears in Mr. W. H. Munro’s His- 
tory of Bristol, R. 1, under the date of 
about 1800. The sentiment of eighty years 
ago, as indicated in this address of the mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church to their 
pastor, the Rev. Henry Wight, were in ex- 
treme opposition to the mention of public 
affairs in the pulpit. The arguments ad- 
vanced by the five disaffected parishioners, 
rest upon nearly the same foundations in 
fact, and considerations of expediency, as 
those now urged against the admission of 
women to a share in matters of government. 
Whatever may be the value of the objec- 
tions, it is worthy of note that in this par- 
ticular application to the duties of the pul- 
pit, they have become all but obsolete. In 
the letter referred to they are thus enumer- 
ated: 

Your society contracted with you for the 
faithful performance of the religious duties 
of a faithful minister of the Gospel, not the 
performance of those of a political exposi- 
tor, or a reviler of legislative authorities.” 

This is assuredly another form of the 
venerable argument about the sphere of the 
individual. 

“2, Gentlemen of your clerical profes- 
sion ought to be the last persons in the 
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world to obtrude the boisterous subjects of 
politics, in hours of public wership, upon 
the religious meditations of your societies.” 
[Here we have the appeal to a peculiar 
sense of delicacy and refinement, supposéd 
to manifest itself in avoiding the subject of 
politics altogether, rather than in treating it 
in a suitable manner.] 

“3. Your occupation as a public teacher 
of religion is sufficiently copious to occupy 
more than all your attention.” 

This is in keeping with the familiar re- 
minder of ‘‘enough to do at home.” 

“4. Inrepublican governments like ours, 
the citizens have equal if not better sources 
of information than those derived from the 
clergy.” 

(Want of knowledge of affairs and conse- 
quent incapacity to contribute anything to 
the general welfare, are here implied.) 

“5, The exclaiming against legislative 
proceedings, in public associations, has a 
direct tendency to disseminate discord 
amongst neighbors and subvert the very 
basis of all civil governments.” 

(Here we have the same prediction of 
“anarchy” which is always repeated when 
an inexperienced class assumes new respon- 
sibilities. ) 

«6. When men of your calling (of suffic- 
ient ability) are disposed to become the de- 
tailers of political scandal, they, taking 
advantage of the confidence reposed in 
them by the unsuspectiug religious orders, 
have generally become vicious partizans in 
politics, if not dangerous tools of despot- 
ism.” 

(The contaminating influences of politics 
are invariably declared to be most danger- 
ous to unsuspecting innocence.) 

“7, Although it is our most sincere wish 
to continue your friends and parishioners, 
yet, unless you desist from intermeddling 
with political subjects, however against our 
inclination it may be, we shall be obliged 
to withdraw ourselves from the society.” 

(The withdrawal of admiration and coun- 
tenance, as the heaviest threat, is prudently 
reserved for the last.) 

The six influential parishioners finding 
their minister unmoved by their warnings, 
left his church for St. Michael’s, but Dr. 
Wight continued to officiate for fifteen years 
longer as sole pastor, being discharged from 
the pastorate at his own request, in 1828, 
after a ministry of fifty years—the longest 
term of service of any minister of the parish. 
If his biographer is accurate in describing 

him as possessing ‘‘an amiability of spirit, 
combined with fidelity to his convictions of 
right, which won respect and confidence,” 
he may well serve as an illustration of that 
judicious zeal which should distinguish the 
moral teacher in all his relations with soci- 
ety; while the harsh and dictatorial tone of 
the communication from his parishioners 
shows that we can scarcely place them 
among the most enlightened and liberal of 
their generation. This record of their preju- 
dices serves a purpose which they little an- 
ticipated, in furnishing us with a sort of 
milestone on the mental highway. We re- 
store the faded lettering of the inscription 
of eighty years since; we point to the 
changes which appear in such as are made 
up to-day, and we reserve our anticipations 
of that which shall bear the sign-manual of 
eighty years hence. 
EstHer B, CARPENTER. 

Wakefld, R.1. 
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REFORM MEETINGS IN ROCKLAND. 


EprTror JouRNAL. The Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of this place have 
inaugurated a series of out-door meetings, 
on Sunday evenings at 6 o’clock, and are 
greatly encouraged by their success. The 
first two were addressed by Jesse H. Jones, 
who took as the key-note of his ‘theme the 
great victory in Iowa, and spoxe in glow- 
ing terms of the women in that state, of 
their labors for the past seven years, and of 
the culmination of their hopes and work at 
the polls, when victory crowned their mot- 
to ‘‘Our home and native land.” 

The speaker gave many anecdotes illus- 
trating the influence of woman, and closed 
with the prophecy, that if women wonld 
work for the temperance cause as did the 
women of Iowa, in seven years Massachu- 
setts would have as stringent a prohibitory 
law as Iowa, that woman would be the co- 
ruler with man, and then would justice 
rule the land. 

The committee were fortunate enough to 
secure the services of Mrs. Ata C. Bowles 
on Sunday last, and also Mr. Everett Wales 
and Mrs. Ellen French as“leaders of the 
singing. After a short service of song, and 
a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Thornton of East 
Boston, Mrs. Bowles addressed the assem- 
bly, which numbered about five hundred. 
Mrs. Bowles illustrated her address by ref- 
ererce tu the agricultural reports upon the 
raisiag of sheep inthis state, which it was 
claimed might be raised with great profit 
were it not for the dogs. ‘‘Now,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘for whose interest would it be to 
destroy the dogs? Just eo with the laws of 
morality and temperance; for whose inter- 
est, personally and as citizens, would be the 
doing away with the rum-traffic, and the 
prohibition of its manufacture?” Speaking 


of the procession at the celebration lately 





held in Boston, where King Gambrinus 
was displayed with all the glory of his beer 
barrels. ‘“‘I would have,” said the speaker, 
a tableau showing the besotted drunkard in 
his home, beating his wife; another one 
with the squalor and misery of his home 
and starving children; another one showing 
the drunkard’s frenzy, with uplifted knife, 
realy to do murder even. Time would fail 
me. were I to attempt to pictureall the mis- 
ery ofrum and its friend beer.” Thespeak- 
er took a journey through England, Scotland, 
France, Germany and Ireland, showing con- 
clusively the great misery caused by the 
drinking of beer and gin in England, of 
beer in Germany, of light wines in France, 
and claiming that the bill for liquor was 
largerthan the landlord’s bill in Ireland. 
She brought figures an/ statistics to prove 
her claim, and said thatin face of all this 
misery woman was told to pray and ‘‘shed 
aninfluence.” ‘‘Yes,” she said, “shed an 
influenceif you will, but as for me, I had 
rather have your votes and my own than 
all the influence you can shed.” The speak- 
er was greeted with much applause. and the 
gommittee have been urged on all sides to 
write her to address us again as soon as _pos- 
sible. God bless such noble women, and 
makes them a power in the Jand. 
LANNA A. SHAW. 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


From and after September first, we offer 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL to new subscribers, 
for the remainder of the year, four months, 
for fifty cents. We do this to induce new 
subscribers to reads it. We find that a 
large rumber of those who subscribe in 
this way, continue to take the paper year 
after year. This offer furnishes a good op- 
portunity for those who value the JouRNAL 
to send it to their friends who may not yet 
be interested, with the hope of creating an 
interest. Who will thussend two copies of 
the JOURNAL? L. 8. 





i 
CO-EDUCATION A.SUCCESS. 
In an article friendly in the main to co- 
education, the Jnter-Ocean says: 


‘*Enough has been shown in the few years 
in which the experiment has been tried, to 
warrant the assertion that co-education is a 
success, in so far as its object was to provide 
means for the higher education of women; 
butits moral effect and the probable results 
on o— are still open questions.” ... . 
“If co-education is to produce coarseness 
among women, whatever else may be said of 
it, itis still dangerous. The next few years 
are likely to throw more light upon this 
question; in the meantime it cannot be de- 
nied that many parents are unwilling to run 
the risk, and prefer to send their daughters 
to girls’ schools rather than to colleges for 
both sexes. This objection must be re- 
moved before co-education can be regarded 
as an unqualified success.” 


It is forty-nine years since Oberlin estab- 
lished co-education. Its former graduates 
are professors in other colleges East and 
West, and teachers and missionaries in the 
four quarters oF the globe. They are every- 
where honored. How long will it take to 
furnish proof, if half acentury does not do 
it? 

L, 8 
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“RATIONAL DRESS REFORM.” 

We print in full this week from MceMil- 
lan'’s Magazine, Lady Harberton’s strong 
and convincing article on ‘‘Rational Dress 
Reform.” 

As a criticism upon the existing styles of 
women’s dress, it is vigorous and timely. 
The only specific suggestion is that of a 
‘divided skirt,” and is contained in a single 
brief paragraph. We wish that the writer 
had amplified her ideas more fully on this 
special suggestion, which she evidently re- 
gards as of primary importance. However 
beneficial its practical introduction may 
be, it would be attended, we fear, at the 
outset, with considerable difficulties. 

B. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEBRASKA, 





Lucy Stoneseccescoscceccsces sevccccssecsess +- $50.00 
Rose Colby...scssssees...s00 eveccccces. P 2.00 
Two friends..... ee eeeceecerecseseccocseccecces 2.00 
A friend....... evcccccccce Coccccccccccccccccone 1.00 
Miss Mary A. Estlio, Bristol, England. ........ 4.80 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Brrp Bouts. By Francis Tiffany. Geo. 
H. Ellis, Boston. Price 75 cents. 


This little volume contains between thirty 
and forty brief essays, which have ap- 
peared as editorials inthe Boston Sunday 
Herald. They are trenchant, vigorous, 
and full of good things. Here are some 
wise words from the chapter on “Owning 
and Being Owned.” 

You say you own, or, if you prefer the 
word, possess a superior wife. Well, how 
much of her do you own,—her thorough- 
going confidence, her pride in your chival- 
rous devotion, her finest sensibility for 
nature, literature, religion, or merely her 
services as upper housekeeper? If the last 
only, then all the outside world, capable of 
finer appreciation, owns an hundred-fold 
deeper in her gifts and graces than you. 
Is not this, after all, the worst kind of 
practical divorce? Married, and yet not 
married! So near, and yet so far! 





You think, in yet farther summary of 
your goods, we can name, say, a family of 
children. ell, out with it honestly! 
how much do you own in them,—their 
joyousness, their radiant trust in you, the 
blessed relationship of guide to their open- 
ing intelligence and Kenaster, or merely 
the privilege of keeping them in clothes 
and shoes? If the latter alone, then every 
inspiring teacnt: they have, owns in them 
a thousand-fold more; nay, every chance 
passer-by who stops to God bless them, as 
they coast merrily down the hillside, and 
renew in him asympathetic thrill with their 
spring-time of life. Ah! real ownership 
goes very deep and high. Even the law 
allows aman, in his land, everything from 
the surface to the zenith. 

The book contains a great deal in a little 
space,—sound sense, striking and original 
thought, and good preaching with a ring of 
iron in it. If veracity is occasionally sac- 
rificed to vivacity of statement, the fault is 
acommon one, and the instances of it in 
“Bird Bolts” are not flagrant. What of 
the black heads of a few snapping-turtles 
in a swamp rich with sweet-flag and cardi- 
nal flowers? Any spry child can capture 
the spicy roots and red bl@soms, and avoid 
the snapping-turtles. e test question 
concerning any book is, whether it is in- 
spiring or depressing, and Mr. Tiffany’s 


essays are distinctly inspiring. We shall 
publish some extracts by and by. 
THe IsLtAND or Nantucket. What it 


wasand whatit is. By Edward K. God- 
$1.00 Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price 


An interesting book, designed to bea 
complete guide book to Nantucket. The 
compiler has gathered a quantity of infor- 
mation on a great variety of topics con- 
nected with the history, geography, inhabi- 
tants, agriculture, botany, conchology and 
geology of Nantucket, and describes al- 
most everything of interest on or about the 
island. Some of the old inhabitants have 
contributed valuable papers on subjects 
which they know more about than out- 
siders, and the volume is much more inter- 
esting than the generality of guide books. 
Maps of the town and island are given, and 
anyone who contemplates visiting Nan- 
tucket during the September excursion sea- 
son will add greatly to the pleasure of his 
trip by taking the book with him. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Latest new music from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. includes songs: ‘‘The Old And New 
Marie,” by Frederic H. Cowen; ‘‘The Girls 
of Boston,” by Edwin Christee; ‘‘Lotos 
Flower,” by Robert Franz; ‘‘Alway,” by 
Hoary Leslie; ‘‘To Athea from Prison,’ by 
M. V. White; ‘‘Leaving, yet Loving,” mus- 
ic by Theo. Marzials, words by E. Barrett 
Browning; “Sorrowful Maiden,” music by 
R. Franz, words by Burns; ‘‘Only To 
Know,” music by Leonard Marshall, words 
by Dexter Smith. Instrumental, ‘‘Christ- 
mas Gift Waltz,” music arranged for four 
bands by Le Baron; ‘Le Tournoi,” by G. 
Bachmann; “Jeannette Waltz Brilliant,” by 
C. Bohm; ‘‘Mountain Breezes,” music by 
Albert Henry Fernald. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted -—By the end of September, in a family 
que adults and one child, two years old,) living in 

rooklyn, N. Y.,a woman, not under twenty years 
of age, of some education and refinement, to keep 
houee and take general charge of the child. If suit- 
able, will bc treated as one of the family. Previous 
expeifence in the care of children not necessary. 
We are not —- but have a pleasant, happy 
home. One servant ie kept. Address, with particu- 
lars and reference, ‘‘Puysictan,”’ P. O, box 199, Cot- 
tage City, Muss. 


“THE GOLDEN RULE,” 
“THE CHURCH MIRROR,’ 
CONSOLIDATION. 

















The publishers of the GotpEN Rute having pur- 
chased the Church Mirror, the latter will be discon- 
tinued and consolidated with the GoLpEN Ru Le in 


July. 

The actual average circulation of the Mirror for 
the past year was something over 5,000 copiesg (See 
Rowell's Directory, page 161. 

For GoLpEN RULE, see Ayer’s Directory, pages 384 
ond 633; and Hubbard’s Directory, pages 451 and 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
$1.50 an inch of 12 lines, 


Large or long-time advertisements will be taken 
at lower rates. 

Advertisements taken direct, or through any re- 
liab'e agency. 

Sample paper sent on application. 

We claim that the Gotpgen Ruteisa paying me- 
dium for legitimate advertisements. Haombuygs are 
not knowingly inserted inthe GoLpDEN RULE at any 


price. 

Advertisements must be received Tuesday for in- 
sertion. 

Send for an estimate. 


THE GOLDEN RULE, 
25 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


“American School Institute,” 


Established 1855, 

Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Plain, F ’ 
BIRTH DAY | The finest ont my Sa ees. 


makes, at a wide range of prices 
CARDS. | want Betty 








holesale and 
WARD & GAY, Siationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 








C. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St 


. 
Attends personally to the testing of the Eye 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific Byes ard 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full lire of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglesses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & co., 
504 Washington St. cor. Bedford Street iw 


DRESS |A. T. Foca, 


| 5 Hamilton Place 


REFORM! | Boston, Mass 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, — 


Soden St,, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
People say linen there lasts longer than at home, 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
Waa laundry practically at your own door, making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Stylographic Pens, 


Livermore 6 00 coccee: i. 
Cross Pen Co, ** tere ® +} 




















Mackinnon Pen Iridium ...... ..... 4.00 
All the above styles are the short plain. If long 


and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 








The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
fpace with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so low that ‘three hund 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully il!nstra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO, 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
NewYork Medical College & Hospital 


FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 W. 54th St., New York City, 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue %4 
+ Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
pepe for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In addition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
} ~~ 1 crane Hospital (weekly) are open for al! stu- 

ente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary. 
219 West 23d Street, N.Y. City. 


SCISSORS fis es 
you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street. 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. For circulars 
or farther information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison +t. 


WEST NEWTONS 


English and Classical School, 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and girls, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mase. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


PoucHKEEpsir, N.Y. A complete college course 
for women, with Schools of Painting and Music, and 
& preparatory pues, Catalogues sent. 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 























SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS. 


end Light Faruiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 
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